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eS. 
pOYAL sOcIETY. — THurRspAY, November 
15, having been sy - a ae ee Setagins. 
0 1D, 
tha will be mo Metin CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
ssistant Secretary. 
a 
OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. — The 15th 
ha’ been ap| 
She ening Meet: 


inted for a General Thanksgiving, there 
ng of the Society on that day 
J. Y. AKERM AN. Secretary. 





J. OTES E IES. 


A MEDIUM of INTER-COMMUNICATION for LITE- 
Sane MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 


Every Saturday, price 3d., or sempot 4d. 
sent on receipt of four postage stam i 
George Bell, Bes. hig + -street. 
Nos. 1 and 2 contain NOTE Messrs. Bruce, Payne 
Collier, ‘purtt, Bolton Corney, P. C LT. Foss, Thoms, Albert 
Way, Rev. Dr. Maitland, &c. 


and 


A Specimen Number 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
/OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Mem- 
bes and Students that JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Esq. 
of Anatomy, will deliver his FIRST LECT URE on 
oxpay fy EVENING NEXT, the 12th inst. at eight o'clock, and 
oe Lectures res on the three f followi ring Mondays, Thursday 
rm, apd 


ouday pan cot Meo JOUR 17th of D 
gM qf188 WILSON, Daughter of the Scottish 





m be! 
PRESCOTT. “KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
begs to announce that she gives LESSONS on the 
pasohoReh “hich she has studied under the most eminent 
a in BALLAD-SINGING, having been instructed for 
her =~ i 
wer-street, Nov. 


DRIVATE TUITION - 
AN, M.A. f Oxford, a high class-man, and of 
eupert a h RECEIVES FOUR 





ven. r _. inclusive, 100 Guineas per 
sooun.—! rn care of Messrs. Simms & Son, Book- 
sn Genpact, Ba 








near BATH.~A | J? 


G REEK and LATIN CLASSICS CHEAP.— 

Just published, A CATALOGUE of Greek and Latin Clas- 

sics, Dictionaries, Archwological, Historical and Philological 

Works, including many valuable German Publications by Creuzer, 
Ottfried Miiller, — rhe er, &c. 
ogues g 

BERNARD QU ARITCH” yn ly Bereign Bookseller, 16, 

Castle-street, Leicester-square, London. 





Just published, 
A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
THEOLOGY, including some of the rarest Works of our 

early English Divines; nearly a complete Series of the Fathers of 
the Church ; the various Councils, and most important Ecclesias- 
tical Historians, Ldvargienl Writers, &c. The whole in very fine 
condition, en Sale at the prices affixed, for ready mone: ealy, by 
4 a LESLIE, 58, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-tields, 
ondon. 

N.B.—The above will be forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
upon receipt of six postage stamps 


Notes to BOOK BUYERS. —Part VI. for 
of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE of 
USEFU L,and CURIOUS BOOKS, is now ready, con- 





1849. 
CHOICE, 


| taining 1,000 Articles at very low prices. Also, Part I. of a Cata- 


| LADY, who is qualified to complete the edu- | 
cation of Pupils in the GERMAN and FRENCH LAN. | 


QUAGES (the knowledge of which she acquired during a residence 

Hanover and Paris respectively), as well as in the other 
beuches of liberal instruction, will be shortly at t liberty to enter 
gn an ENGAGEMENT ina nobleman’s or gentleman's family 
wPINISHING GOVERNESS. She is qualified to teach In- 
grumental M 


usic, Drawing, and Painting, with or without the | 
: and can give references to families of the highest 


both in this country and on the Continent, with | 
resided as Governess. A liberal salary will be ex- 
J.B.C., care of Mr. Watson, Bookseller, Princes- 


logue of a singular and unique collection of 25,000 Ancient and 
Modern Tracts and Pamphlets, containing 2,400 Articles classitied, 
on Biography, Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, 
Archeology, Architecture, Painting, Music, and Metaph — 
These Catalogues may be had gratis on application, or sent y Raat 
on the receipt of six postage labels to frank them. —J. R. SMITH 
4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


EADING FOR ALL!—Cnrew’s Lisrary, 

27, Lamb’s Conduit-street.—The New System instituted in 

| this old- cestablished Library insures to Subscribers a constant 
| supply of all the New Works of merit or interest as they issue 
from the atone No delay or disappointment need occur, an 








umber of copies of every popular work being provided, 





ERMAN.—A Lesson of One Hour’s duration 

% 6d., of Two Hours 5s—Mr. AUGUSTUS BRAN, from 

and the University of Jena, late of the British 

, the Pestalozzian Institution, Worksop, and 

daring the years German Master to the Granddaughters 

of His Grace the Duke of Portland, the Dew ter of the Most 

Keble the Marquis of Anglesea, the Son rd Wenlock, ‘nis | 
me hundred more, continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION. and his 

Slonnr issent post-free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
metipt of a Post-office order for 58.—Address Mr. AucustUs Bran, 

i Mafford-place, Pimlico, we 





% blic Library. Conduit-street. 
EADING and BOOK “SOCIETIES find that 
Bd - purchase but a very small portion of the New 
appear they are, therefore, very generally entitled: 
ate dette in a little work recently published, entitle: 
Tite for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is 
and post free to orders inclosing two penn addressed 
Mears, Saunpers & UTLey, Ee Conduit-street. 
Now ready, pos 
DULAU & CO. § 
UARTERLY LIST, Nos. 3 and 4, of new 
French, German, and other Foreign x imported by 
DULAU & CO, 


Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-sq 
tyt All orders fon W Works contained in the. oe Lists will be 
ol the Country Booksellers throughout the United 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
Mhis Library offers tthe Submcribers the following peculiar 


L-An up su “og of ‘the | best New Works, English 
tod Foreign. Five nceented spy 0 mes per annum, (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every leading WwW 
resent rate of i + Netter -Phifeso reference is given to Works of His- 
rtp ts Religion, Tt Philosophy, and Travel ; the best Works 
ber need — long for any Book he may require, 
copies ar placed in circulation whenever a delay occurs. 
“IL Subscribers’ are entitled to enter their names for duplicate 
cies of newly published Books at Half-Price, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 
IV. The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ly and Country Subscription, 
(Vole at one time in iene or 6 inthe Country, 2. 2s. Ager ann. 
8 Vols, se 38 * 3. 








ork,) is the 


BY. 51. 
tt Town Subscribers sultien at a distance from the Library, 
pa Le =t ruber if the Books are 


Givens SuBscripTion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscription :— 
4 vols. at one time in town, or 6 in the country, “Bt Se 28. per annum. 
8 12 


12 - - 18 
A SMALL Sups: BSCRIPTION OF 158, PER ANNUM will veatitle the Sub- 
scriber to select from an immense collection of many thousand 
volumes in every department of literature ; but not to the newest 
works or magazines. 
Proprietor, Tuomas Orpisa (Successor to F. Crew), Lamb’s Con- 
| auie street. 


> EADER or AMANUENSIS.—A Youne Lapy 

is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT as READER or 

AMANUENSIS for two or three hours daily. — Address, L. H., 
Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge. 


TO THE TRADE.—NOTICE of REMOVAL. 
—FRED. PITMAN begs to inform the Trade and the eve 
that the Business of the PHONE a DEPOT is REMOVE 
from No. 1 ueen’s Head-passage, P. N. Row, to No. 20, PATER. 
NOSTER Ww. 
20, ote ll “row, Oct. 1849. 


THE WIDOW of the late Mr. NATTALT is 
anxious to inte his numerous friends and the public that 
she has taken Mr. BON D (who was for many years his confidential 
assistant) tate PARTNERSHIP,— and associating with him ner 
-= will in future carry on the business under the firm 
ATTALL & BOND; an renpesttully solicits a continuance of 
the  vepnert which her late husband received. 
dford-street, Covent-garden, Oct. 12, 1849. 


'TT’O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
A YOUNG MAN, who has been for several years engaged in 

the largest wholesale and retail houses in town and country, is 
now open to Le ag lar oe He is capable to undertake the 
ee r has no objection to travel.—Address, 

















9,W Siiam- street, Caledonian- road, King’s-cross, London. 


Te LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

ag ig ER8S.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
possessio’ < jong. eenbiiabes fn well-known yon Ly wy F “4 
the ROYAL M ARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON.—Apply to M 
Parsons, Auctioneer, ke ak Brighton. 


T° SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN, INVEN- 
TORS, and OTHERS.—A practical Machinist, Pullocsphtoel 
and Mathematical Instrument-maker, of high standing, offers his 
services to gentlemen who may be comand in prosecution of 
mechanical inventions, and who would wish to be aided by prac- 
tical skill and suggestions in carrying their ideas into operation. 
The highest references can be given as to the abilities of the Adver- 
tiser.—Apply by letter to H. Gray, 1, Skinner- street, Snow- “hill, 











Country rs may od. Books as soon as published, 
limiting thelr aa to that allowed in Town. 
¢ ieties, Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
ne Epwarp Mupieg, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 





I Mudie's Select Library, November 5th. 
F¥tTY CoPres of ‘SOUTHEY’S LIFE 
Mac Sv VENTY Corres or ‘Suintey’— One Houwprep Cortes of 
TyeatLay’s Exciaxp’— One Hunprep Copies of Layarp’s 
lense sepals or Corizs or *Tne Caxtons’—and a propor- 
MUDIER ees ort. other good New Work, are in circulation at 

LECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper ‘King-street, Blooms- 
Country 8 oes Supscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ca ole half new, 33 Class, 15 vols. all new, 5l. 58; Second 

1 vols, Ww, 32 38. 

post-office order, = to Cuartes Epwarp Mvuopzrz, will 


wea an 40 immediate sup 








YUTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conv iog gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as & con- 
ductor of sound renders it must valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf- “road, City-road, 
London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 





T°: TOWN and COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 

COMPLETE LIST of all the London Magazines and 
Periodicals, their Publishers, Price, and Place of Publication, 
a rl . ee London and Countey Newspapers, their ae 
Pri and a List of the principal Foreign Pa 
found in ine: * UNIVERSAL NEWSP APER LIS published 
by Wittram Taomas, 21, Catherine-street, Strand, Lon on, price 
18., or post free 1s. 6d. —who supplies the Trade with every English 
and Foreign Newspaper and Periodical published throughout the 
World, on the most liberal terms. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private yr "Painting, Chromatrope, and 
bey Figures for the same ; y-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
Air Aah Electrical’ = Electro- Magnetic ne rl 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catal 
with prices attached t S a, article, and yo me, gir = 
different sets of Appa 8 ; per post, ls. 3d.— - CoLLins, 
Royal Polytechnic matitutions Yondon. 


'TELESCOPE.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

good second-hand ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, with 

three or four Powers; diameter of Object-glass not less than 

+ —Address (pre: paid), stating particulars and lowest price, 
A. B.C., Mechanics’ Institution, Ipswich. 








ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—The 
MEDICAL F ACULTY, and those requiring an effective 
Instrument for can be supp with 
an Achromatic Microscope oF THE LARGEST CLASS, On an “ime 
proved construction, unsurpassed for steadiness and freedom from 
tremor, mounted on a strong tripod with two uprights supporting 
an axis, enabling the qeegver to incline the st lh | to any 
angle from vertical to horizontal, rack adjustment by two milled 
heads, and fine motion by screw and lever—two achromatic object- 
glasses 4 and 4-inch in brass boxes—two Huyghenian eye-pieces, 
varying the mognityine power from 40 to 600 linear—animalcule 
box, nine, diaph rege, forceps, pliers, &c. &c., packed in a 
mahogany C abinet Case, with four drawers for apparatus and 
| price Ten Guineas. 
ove Instrument with rack motion stage, 121. 12s.; extra 
inch object-glass with lieberkuhn, in brass boxes, 45s. ; “eighth 
ol _ glass, 70s. ; extra size olarizi oe complete, 
anufactured’ and sold yA. A AM & CO. Opticians 
ra — Instrument ¥-'- A 20, Lord-street, 
iverpoo 


{ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. — The 
4 Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway Company having 
long been engages une upon a revision of the rates and charges, have to 
announce, that from the lst of December next, the a tered rates 
and charges will come into operation = and the new tariff tables will 
be publis ved at the carton practicable ers before that day. 
———, ON EY, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Sta Station, | w9 7, 1849. 
RAILWAY. 


{ASTERN “COUN TIES 

SEASON TICKETS. — The Directors have reduced the 
i for Season Tickets between London, Ilford, Tottenham and 
intermediate Stations.— ty os ad be had on application at 

the General Office, Bishopsgate Sta 

y order, "6. P. RONEY, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Station, Nov. 8, 1849. 

O PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, LECTURERS, 
&c.—FOR SALE.—A Pair of very large mahogany Lanterns 
with 10-inch diameter condensing Lenses, Dissolving Apparatus, 
Oxy ‘sy Blowpipes with clockwork mvtion to the Lime cylin: 
—. ve large India-rubber Gas-bags with Stop-cocks, connecting 
Tubes and Joints, large Pressure rds, Tripod Stand for the 
Lanterns, &c. The whole is fitted up complete for exhibiting Dis- 
solving Views on the largest scale, and is nearly new. The a - 
ratus includes a series of 32 beautifully-painted Views, 74 snakes 
by.6, mounted in frames, and a number of Comic Subjects. The 
price required for the whole apparatus is considerably under the 
original cost of the views only. In addition to the above, there is 
also a very superior Oxy-hydrogen Microscope and Polariscope 
a ay with 4g-inch condensers, mahogany lantern, blowpipe, 
acroma set of objects both for the Microscope and Pola’ Ope, 
— low power to the Microscope,—the whole fitted up in a 
— For further particulars apply at Watkins & 


fins “ "5 "Oharing-cross, London. 
M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 

















ESSRS. J. & R. 
Acents,and Acents to the Rorat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gostry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Ob; pose of Fine Arts, gage, 
&c., fromall parts at evonsenena. re learing throughthe Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effectsto all 
parts ts of the world. Lists of chair eens abroad, and 
Sreny tnteemationy may pe had on application at their Office, as 
above. . CueNv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs “established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-! ~House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal 











NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
- pp. 32, 28. 6d. 2 - 
-| PRINC CIPLES of the HUMAN In D de- 
ed from PHYSICAL LAWS: a Se *Electro- 
Biology.’ With the Lecture delivered at Pine Lon jon eaten 
Elements of Electro-Biology. Price 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Smee’s work does him infinite credit.”—Pechy. Rev. 
Longman & Co. P; aternoster row. 
In the Press, a 

AN NALS of the PENINSULAR CAM- 

PAIGNS. By THOMAS HAMILTON. A new edition, 
revised and augmented b: FREDERICK HARDMAN, Author 
of * Peninsular Scenes A Sketches,’ &. &c. In 1 vol. 8vo., to be 
accompanied by an Atlas of 24 Maps and Plans. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

SWEDENBORG'’S WORKS. 

THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED; 

which are disclosed the Arcana therein | foretold, and which 
have hitherto remained concealed. 2 vols 128. . 

THE FOUR LEADING De ICTRINES of 
the ts CHURCH, signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Revelation. In one volume, 48. 6d. or 3a. ; or each Doctrine sepa- 

rately, viz.—respecting the ED, is, 6d.; the SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE 1A FAITH, 64, ; 

~ a by Ww |. Newber r, 6, ‘gin -strect, Holborn ; of whom may be 
had ts of Sw Works. 
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| EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTionEErRs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction. 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 

held the first week in June and December of each year. 











Sales bp Auction. 
Modern Engravings, Books, Circulating Library, Lithogra- 
phic and Copperplate Presses, Lithographic Stones, Medical 
and Chemical Labels, Shop Fittings, Sc. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-Street, on WEDNESDAY l4th, and FRIDAY 
16th, BOOKS ; including Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols.— 
Harding's Park and Forest Scenery—Hume and Smollett’s Eng- 
land, 13 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols.— 
New Monthly Magazine, 51 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
—Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols.—Hawker’s Commentary, 9 vols. Cir 
culating Library of Modern Novels, Lithographic and Copperplate 
resses, strong deal Counter, mah y Desk, two sets of 50 neat 
deal Drawers, large quantity of Medical and Chemical Labels,— 
together with the Stock of Artists’ Proofs, Proofs, and Early Im- 
ressions of ‘Sunrise and Love,’ by Roaux ; * Buds of Promise, 
y Lawrence; ‘Sleep of Innocence,’ by Titian; * Virgin, Infant 
Saviour, and St.John,’ by Raphael, * Trial of Earl of Strafford,’ by 
Fisk ; * Prince Albert,’ by Lucas; large ‘Head of Wellington ;’ 
* Duke of Cambridge,’ by Lucas, &c. 


ibrary, Autographs, and Prints of the late ED. RA LEIGH 
MORAN, Esq.—Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on MON DAY, November 19th (instead of the 12th, 
as before advertised), and five following days, the LIBRARY of the 
late ED. RALEIGH MORAN, Esq. (many years Sub-Editor of the 
Globe Newspaper) ; interesting Autograph Letters, many thousand 
Topographical and other Engravings, and an immense mass o 
Newspaper Cuttings and Scraps, mostly mounted and arranged for 


binding.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 
. oT pw 

N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, have the 
satisfaction of announcing that they have been honoured with in- 
structions to SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, during the month of April, 1850, a PORTION of 
the magnificent COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the property 
of a distinguished Amateur. The limits of a preliminary adver- 
tisement preclude their stating more than that it comprises the 
best works of the most eminent Engravers, from the earliest period 
to the present day. Every school is admirably represented ; and it 
contains in that of Italy exquisite specimens of the works of Bal- 
dini, Mocetto, Andrea Mantegna, Di Brescia, Mare Antonio 
Ramondi and his collaborateurs, Giulio Bonasone, Caraglio, the 
Ghisi, Beatrici, Parmegianino, Meldolla, the Carracci, and others, 
In that of Germany, superb Prints by Martin Schoengauer, Israel 
Van Mecken, the Master of the Navette, Albert Diirer, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Lucas Cranach, the Master of the Caduceus, the little 
masters, &c. The Dutch and Flemish schools are particularly rich 
in the works of Rembrandt, 4 Vandervelde, Swanevelt, 
K. du Jardin, Everdingen, Stoop, Roos, the Visschers, Suyderhoef, 
Bolswert ; magnificent Proofs by Houbraken and other masters. 
Capital specimens of Claude, Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, Van 
Schuppen and Balechou will be found in the collection of the works 
of the French school ; and that of England is appropriately repre- 
sented by admirable Engravings by Faithorne, Hollar, Gaywood, 
Smith, M*Ardell, &. The preceding notice, it will be evident 
applies principally to ancient Engravers; but among the works o: 
those of more modern times will be found many of the best pro- 
ductions of Sir Robert Strange, Woollett, Wille, Morghen, Muller, 
Longhi, Garavaglia, Forster, Landseer, and others of equal emi- 
nence. The Prints are of the very highest quality, both as to im- 
pression and condition; and many of them are either nearly 
unique proofs, or in the very earliest states. They have been 
selected with the most consummate judgment, combined with 
exquisite taste and unbounded liberality,from the best Collections 
that have been dispersed, both publicly and privately, in this and 
other countries during the last few years, under circumstances that 
can never again occur. — Full particulars will in due time be 
announced ; and an elaborate Catalogue is in preparation, which 
will be ready for delivery one month before the Sale. 
QUFFOLK. — East BerGHoLT. — Splendid and 
WO valuable LIBRARY of upwards of 7,000 Volumes of BOOKS, 
at Old Hall, to be SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. COOK & SONS, 
by direction of the Executors of the late COUNTESS (Dowager) 
of MORTON, on MON DAY, November 12, 1849, and four following 
days; including a large collection of Voyages, Travels and Atlases, 
which, among others, comprises Harris's Voyages, 2 vols. folio— 
Purchas’s Pilgrims, 5 vols. folio—Moore’s Collection—Du Halde’s 
China, 2 vols. plates, folio— Dalrymple’s Historical Collection, 2 
vols. 4to. — Burckardt’s Syria and Nubia, both in 4to.— Cook’s 
Voyages, 2 vols. 4to.— RKennell’s Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan, 
4to. — Mackenzie's Orcades, imperial folio— Natur Historischer 
Atlas, ro g oblong folio, 12 parts, &c. A splendid assortment of 
Lllustrated Books and Engravings, comprises Mecdailles du Regne 

u Louis le Grand, in russia gilt—Picard’s Ceremonies and Cos- 
tumes, 5 vols. calf — Albert Diirer’s Designs of the Prayer Book, in 
maroon morocco. gilt and clasps — Macklin’s Bible, large paper, 6 
vols. half russia—Annibal Caros Virgil, in morocco gilt—Le Anti- 
chita di Ercolano, 5 vols folio, whole russia gilt—Holbein’s Por- 
traits, by Chamberlaine, 2 vols. imp. russia gilt — Recueil de 
Estampes du Victoires du Grand Empéreur de la Chine, oblong 
imp. folio, half russia— Danieil’s Views in the East Indies and in 

frica—several volumes of magnificent Engravings, in whole russia 
and calf bindings— Repton’s Landscape Gardening, whole morocco, 
4to. — Lavater’s Physiognomy, by Holloway, 3 vols. imp. 4to. calf— 
Donovan's British Insects, 16 vols. royal svo.—Ireland’s Picturesque 

ours—Bowyer’s Hume’s History of England, 10 vols. folio, half 
morocco gilt—Gilpin’s Works, 9 vols. calf—Gay's Fables, &c. ; toge- 
ther with an extensive and valuable collection of Miscellaneous 
Literature in the English, French, German, Spanish and Italian 
Languages, comprising Sir W. Temple's Works, 2 vols.—Hackett’s 
Life of Williams— Burnet’s Own Times, 2 vols. folio—Encyclopedia 
Britannica, last edition, half calf gilt—Jamieson’s Barbour and 
Henry the Minstrel, 4to.— Lord Bacon’s Works, by Shaw, 3 vols. 
4to. — Maurice's History of Hindostan — Froissart’s Histoire et 
Cronique, 4 vols. in 1, plates — De Solis’s Historia de la Conquesta 

e Mexico—best editions of Goethe, Schiller, and other German 
Classics— Dante, Petrarch, and the best Italian Authors — the 
Standard Dictionaries of all the Modern Languages— the best 
Translations of the Greek and Roman Classics—a rare assortment 
of the best editions of the Classic English Writers, and a very rich 
collection of English and Foreign Works of Fiction, the whole in 
the best condition, and for the most part elegantly bound ; and a 
few volumes of Classical Music, comprising Benedetto, Patrizi, 
Veneti, Parafrasi, Sopra, Li Primi, Venticinque, Salmi, 4 vols. 
folio, half russia, Venezia, 172i4— Castle of Andalusia — Airs by 
Arnold, Handel, Arne and others, oblong folio—Pleyel’s Sonatas— 
Edelmann’s Sonatas— Bishop's Scottish Melodies, &c. 

Catalogues, 1s, each, may be had at the Auction Mart, Londcn ; 
of Mr. C. F. Fenton, Printer, Colchester; and at Messrs. Cook & 
Son's Offices, Culver-street, Colchester. The Eastern Union Rail. 
way Station at Manningtree is within two miles and a half of Old 
Hall, and the first train from London reaches that station at 11 
minutes past llin the morning. The Sale will commence on each 
day punctually at 11 o'clock, 











Magnificent Collection of Engravings. 



























POPULAR CYCLOPZ/DIA OF BIBLICAL LITERAT 
BY DR. KITTO. 


Now completed, forming a thick 8vo. volume, beautifully printed, and Illustrated by 
336 Engravings on Wood, price 25s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER WORK. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., 


Author of ‘ The Pictorial Bible,’ and of ‘ The History and Physical Geography of Palestine,’ and 
Editor of ‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature,’ &c. 


URE, 


Maps, and 


Tue Cyctopxpia oF BisiicaL LITERATURE was designed to furnish a Dictionary of the Bibl 
framed, as others had been, out of old materials, but embodying the products of the best and most rece 
researches in Biblical Literature, in which the scholars of this country and of the Continent had ee 
engaged. That work—the result of immense labour and research, and enriched by the contributions of 
writers of distinguished eminence in the various departments of Sacred Literature—has been, by universal 
consent, pronounced to be the first work of its class, and the one best suited to the advanced knowledge of 
the present day in all the studies connected with Theological Science. But although that Cyclopedia ig 
regarded as indispensable to the Libraries of all Ministers and Theological Students, it has been concluded 
that a Compendious Abridgment of its contents, embodying all the matter suited to popular and general 
use, might be acceptable to very many whose studies have not created a need for the larger Work, or whose 
means do not enable them to secure the possession of it. In the present Volume an attempt has, therefore 
been made to supply this want, by providing such a popular Abridgment of the Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, as may be suited to the use of the great body of the religious public, and which may, to Young! 
persons, serve as an introduction to the more extensive Work. oe 


e, now 


The original publication is above twice the size of the present. The Epitome now offered for popular 
use has been prepared with much care and solicitude, by the condensation of most of the matter in the 
original work, and by the entire omission of some Articles which were supposed to be of less interest to the 
general reader than to the Clergyman and the Theological Student. In the Work as it here stands, is 
offered such an exhibition of the results of large research, without the details and authorities, as could not 
it is believed, have been produced had not the larger Cyclopedia previously existed, and its valuable mate} 
rials been made available for this service. Drawn from such a source, the Publishers are satisfied that this 
Abridgment will possess the same superiority over PopuLAR Cyclopedias of this class, as the Original Work 
confessedly does over those which aspire to higher erudition. 

In the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature the Initials of the Writers are annexed to their respective Con- 
tributions, This has not been deemed necessary in the present Abridgment; but a List is given of all the 
Writers who co-operated with the Editor in the production of the original Work, from which the present 
Compendium has been formed. 


Many Articles in the larger Work, more especially in the department of Natural History, are treated 
under the Hebrew or Greek form of word; but, in the present popular Compendium, it has been judged 
better that these Articles should appear under the names by which they are represented in the Authorized 
version of the Scriptures, and take their place in the alphabetical position they hold under these names, 


Besides Maps and a Frontispiece, the Volume is enriched with a selection of 336 of the Engravings on 
Wood by which the larger Work is so copiously illustrated. 





In Two thick Volumes, 8vo. price 37. 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. FS.A,, 
Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN, 
WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


On no Work: of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished co-operation; 
nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the Work contains 554 Engravings on Wool, 
representing Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs 
and whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by which the 
written text may be in any degree elucidated. 

“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane sub- 
jects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the other; the 
industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind ; the acute criticism which is 
to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation ; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite 
subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.”—Atheneum. 

** We have no publication at all to be compared with it: it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, 
and the extensive circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advancement.”—North British Review. 

“* Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, be 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary ¥ 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a Work which can throw light on the criticism, inte 
pretation, history, geography, archeology, and physical science of the Bible.” P 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptura. 





Apam & CHarizs Buiack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co, London, 
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NOW PPBLISHING, IN MONTHLY SERIES. 


On Ist November, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO A LADY. 


By BARON WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated by Dr. STEBBING. 





URE, 





aps, and 


CAL 





On ist December, uniform with above, 


NEW WORK BY THE AU THOR OF 
SERTORIUS.’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s, THE 


aaa tare OF ARETHUSA. 


y ROBERT EYRES L ANDOR, M.A. 
The Fawn of Sertorius,’ * The impious Feast, 
* Tragedies, &c. 


“The old world and the new are brought face to face; and the 
ancients, exerting the reason which was their unassisted guide, 
bring the moderns to the test of the Christianity in which they 
profess belief, to tind their conduct in continual contradiction to 
their faith. The idea, and very often the wit of the execution, m ~ 
remind us of Voltaire; but the feeling is thoroughly devou 
Apart from religious considerations. many of our English practices 
and institutions, political and legal, are brought to reasonable 
tests with similar results; and there is not only learning and 


‘THE FAWN OF 


Author ont 








THE DOUBLE CLAIM. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 
With Frontispiece by WerR. 


and By 





the Bible, nog 


Most receni On lst October, with Frontispiece by Lzzcn, 


h 
ntsibutons TOIL AND TRIAL. 
1, by universal A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 
knowledge of 


Cyclopadia ig By MRS. CROSLAND (late Camitua TouLmin). 


en concluded « Mrs. Crosland’s purpose is good.” —G/olve. 


i . 
r and gen “She is a moralist who draws truths from sorrow with the hand of a master, and depicts the miseries of mankind only | 
ork, or Whose| that she may improve their condition.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
has, therefore] “The book is calculated to help an important mov ‘ement.”—Atheneum. 
ia of Bibli cintiiaiapaiiaienae 


nay, to yo Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by Lescu, price 8s. cloth, 


-4 r popial THE CROCK OF GOLD, AND OTHER TALES. 


matter in the By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. 





ane - the} Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ &c. 

ere stands, is 

as could — ArtTuurR HAtt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 

aluable mate! 

sfied that this NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 
Jriginal W ork 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth, 

spective Con. ° ] C B ll 

habs: S hirle y> by urrer DCll. 
b>] 


y, are treated A h f E 

“been judged uthor o ane yre. 

he Authorized 

ese names. “The book possesses deep interest and an irresistible grasp of reality. There is vividness and distinctness of eoncep- 


tim in it quite marvellous. There are scenes which for strength and delicacy of emotion are not transcended in the range 
of English fiction.”"—Examiner. 

“*Shirley’ has more variety of persons and more of actual life than is found in ‘Jane Eyre.’ 

Shirley’ is a book demanding close perusal and careful consideration.” —Athen@um. 

‘Shirley’ is amore womanly book than ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and on the whole more pleasing. It has the stamp of genius | 
upon it. "Atlas. 

“*Shirley’ is the anatomy of the female heart.’”"—Daily News. 

“‘Shirley’ is a novel of remarkable power and brilliancy.”—Morning Post. 

“*Shirley’ is a more perfect production than ‘ Jane Eyre.’ "—Odserver. 


Ungravings on 
"= Spectator. 


London: Smita, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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wisdom in the book, but also humour and playfulness, and not a 
little quaint observation of character in the framework of the 
story. We ink, most “oy of * The Fountain ~” Arethusa.” Itis 
a book which only idor and his brother, of all men living, 
could have written. . T he extracts we subjoin we taken almost at 
random from the striking and thoughtful volumes which we now 
reluctantly close. There is hardly a page of them that is not studded 
| with some such sense, wit, or elor quence as we have here idly 
gathered for the reader's delectation.” EXAMINER. 


“Be it called by whatever name you may, it is a wonderfully 
clever book : it is as witty as Rochefoucauld—as searching as La 
as scorchingly sarcastic as Voltaire—as graphic as Defoe 
- : —as amusing as Haji Baba—as racy as 
Maca dry an essay on the Differential Caleulus—as 
sparkling as a mountain be %k in the morning sun—as dark and 
silent as the Konig See—as joyous as youthful life—as dead as a 
sarcophagus. T he dese: ription of Hades has, perhaps, never been 
equalled for majesty, grandeur, sublimity, warmth, and power of 
ps ninting.” SHURCH AND STatTe GAZETTE, 

“ The peculiar source of interest in * The Fountain of Arethusa’ 
is the exhibition of modern society from the mere philosophical 
or rational point of view. There are learned, fanciful, and gor- 
geous descriptions of new Rome and its region: but the second 

| source of peculiar interest is the graphic revival of ancient stories, 

| or the sketches of ancient great men, which will remind the reader 

| of the author's previous work, * The Fawn of Sertorius *” 
SPECTATOR. 

| 

| 

















“This is not only an uncommon, but an uncommonly clever 
book. The conception of the story is original, and ably executed.” 
Joun Butt. 


Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





___ London: 


NU ALs _— ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
eady on November 15. : 
EAT H’ s °K E EPSAKE for 1850. With 


Twelve highly-finished E ngravings, beautifully bound, 21a, 


THE COURT ALBU M: 


I 


Fourteen Portraits of 








the Female Aristocracy. From Drawings by Joun Hayter. 
Handsomely bound, 21s. 
Ill. 

THE WOMEN of the BIBLE: Eighteen 

traits of Scripture Characters. Forming a Second Series of 
*The Bible Gallery.” Handsomely bound, 2 

David Bogue, Fleet street. 
G EORGE ¢ CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. 


Now ready, with large coloured Fro <ry~y and numerous other 
1 


lustrations, price 2s. 











THE COMIC ALMANACK and DIARY for 

50. Edited by. HENRY MAYHEW, Author of * The 
Greatest Plague of Life; and Illus trated by G TEORGE CRUIK- 
SHA 

David Bogue, | Fleet-street. 
} GUTCH'S SCIENTIFIC pee KET- ‘BOOK. 
Now ready, and sold by all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, 

“ITERARY and SCIENTIF Ic REGISTER 

4 and ALMANACK for 1850, with an ample Collection of 


useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables, Facts, and Formule, 

in Acoustics, Aerial Phenomena, Agriculture, Apatomy, Archi- 

tecture, Astronomy, Chemistry. dening, Geograph y, Geology, 

Hydraulics, Mechanics, Uptics. &e., with y' compa lgdex. 

Dedicated, by spec x om om, to Prince Alber 

GUTCH, M.R.GS.L. F.LS., Foreign Service Queen’s Sd, 
“D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 


re ady,and to be had of all Bookseller 


puns ALMANACKS 


MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 14 by 2} inches 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, in roan tuck 
POCKET ALMANACK, in cloth..........ssse008: 
POCKET ALMANACK, in roan tuck . 

SUNDAY ALMANAC K, in bine, One Penny 3; in 


gol 


POOR RIC H ARDS. AL M. AN AC K, ‘Hustrs ated 





















1850, 


. Sixpence. 

One Shilling. 
Ninepence. 

. Eighteenpence. 


for 


.. Twopence, 
..One Penny. 


BOoae E'S POC cae T DIARY, in cloth, 6d. ; roan 
uck . ... Eighteenpence 
“SHEET ‘ALMAN ACKS. 
PARAGON, id.; USEFUL, 1d., NATIONAL.... Threepence, 
NURSERY ALMANACK, illustrated ............8ixpence. 


David Bogue, _Fleet: street, 


ypu HE = :NGLISHMAN and FAMILY 
NACK for 1850.—This annual favourite will be pub- 
lished = OV EMBER, at the same time with the other Al- 
manacks of the Stationers’ Company Bes ides the usual matter 
of an Almanack, enriched with aremarkable Chronological Event 
for each day, this work c ontaing an account of all the Public 
Offices, with the principal office-holders, in the manner of the 
Court Calendars, besides much other most useful matter. 
Published by Joseph Greenhill, Treasurer to the Stationers’ 
Company, at their Hall, in Ludgate street. 


GERMAN DICTION ARIES. _ 





S 





ILPERTS GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Dictionary of the E ene and German 


ish Review. mn  \ 4 1. English-German Part .. 2002222270. ; “« # 3 
1] scholars, bow “ The best and R318, Dictiowses My the| et ) languages. Ae 
ictionary HE SHOWING WHAT MR. BROWN DID, THOUGHT, AND INTENDED TO DO, DURING | ooo oon. sre xept stronsly bound «@ vole Ce et Zl, 
. . THAT FESTIVE SEASON. russia, fexible backs, oh 62. per volume extra. 

the Scriptura. Now first Edited from the Original M.S.S (or M.E.S.8.), with Notes and ustrations, SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 


By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 
London: Wiiu1am Teco & Co, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





YUM 


for Travellers and Students, compiled with a special Waiker, 
Pronunciation and Accentuation, after Heinsius and 
(Stereotype,) square 12mo. strongly bound in roan, sells 78. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent wot 
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BOOKS 


Included in the List recommended by the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
oe 
ANUAL of WRITING, on the Method of 
Mulhauser, adaptedto English Use. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
WRITING MODELS, Elementary Set. 2s. 6d. 
WRITING MODELS, the Second Set; the 


Medium, or Half-Text Hand, and the Ciphers. 1s. 
WRITING MODELS, the Third Set; the Fine, 


or Small Hand, and for Punctuation. Proverbs and Moral Sen- 
3. 


N 


WRITING MODELS, the Fourth Set; the 
Fine, or Small Hand, and the Ciphers, List of the Sovereigns of 
England from the Conquest. 


FE XERC ISES in ARITHMETIC, for Elemen- 


tary Behooks, after the Method of P estalossi. Third Edi- 
tion. 1s, td, 
y 7JILHEM’S METHOD of TEACHING 
SINGING adapted toEnglish! Use by JOHN HULLAH. 5s. 





MAN UAL of MOUDEL- DRAWING from 

SOLID FORMS with a Popular View of Perspective. 
By BUTLER WILLIAMS, 2. F.G.8. 8vo. with Shaded En- 
gravings of the Models, and numerous Woodcuts. 1s, 


INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING from MO- 
DELS, for Elementary Schools. Abridged froma the Menanl. 
With numerous Woodcuts, and Outlines of the Models. 


BBOTT’S READER; a Series of Familiar 
Pieces in Prose and V . calcul ated to produce a Moral 
Influence on the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons, By the 
Author of *The Young Christian," The: Corner Stone,’ &c. Fourth 
ition. 23. 


QCHOOL HIST ORY of ENGL AN D, abridged 

from Gleig’s * Family History of E . with Chronology, 
Lists of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Que estic 3 for Examination. 
Second Edition, strongly bound, 68. 





QUILINES ES of ASTRONOMY. By T. G. 


ALL, M.A. Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, 
Ma Eleventh Edition. 10d, 





T ECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at 

King’s College, London. By the Rev. Hl. MOSELEY, M.A. 
F.B.8., one of Her Majest *s Inspectors of Schools. With nume- 
xous Woodcuts. Vhird Edition. 5s. 6d. 


EUCLID: S ELEMENTS, Books I. to VI., with 


uestions on each Book. and Geometrical Exercises. 
By ROBERT 


-UTTS, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 12mo. 4a. 6d. 


GEOGRA- 
Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, 
Third Edition. 6s. 


PECREATIONS in PHYSICAL 
AY PHY, or the Earth as it is. By 
With numerous Woodcuts. 





or, Recreations 
With Woodcuts. 6s. 


TPHE WORLD of WATERS; 
in Hydrology 


By the same Author. 


ZASY LESSONS on 
Tenth Edition. 1a 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OUSE I LIVE IN; or, Popular Illustrations 





of the Structure and Punctions of the Human Body. Fifth 
Edition. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
NSTRUCTIONS in HOUSEHOLD MAT- 


TERS; or, the Young a Guide to Domestic Service. 
Written bya Latte with a view to Young Girls intended for Ser- 
vice on leaving School. Third E ‘dition. With Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


on 
Published under the Direction of the 
First and Second Series. 1s. éd, each 


USEFUL HINTS for LABOURERS; 


various Subjects. 
Labourer’s Friend Society. 


SEFUL ARTS employed in the Production of 


FOOD, With numerous Woodcuts. 2s. éd. 


JSEF UL ARTS employed in the Production of | 
CLOTHING. With numerous Woodcuts. 28. 6d. 


JSEFUL ARTS employed in the Construction 


U! of DWELLING HUUSES. With numerous Woodcuts, 
28. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


*.* A Complete LIST of Mr. PARKER’S 
EDUC ATIONAL I 
the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, and those 
issu by the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will 
be sent, free of postage, on application. 


BOOKS, including the Works published under | 


| Vol. L 








NEW WORKS. 


—~—>—. 


I. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C. 1° aimee M.A. 
with Portrait and Plate. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


11. 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SACRED SUNGS. First Collected Edition; with 
Vignette Title. 1émo. 58. ; morocco, 128, 6d. 


SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; or, Rail- 
way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s, 6d, 
Iv. 
or, the Past Age. By 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


NED ALLEN ; 


DAVID HANNAY, Esq. 


ALLEN On the RISE and GROWTH 


of the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. New wien: with the 
Author's last corrections ; and Additions. 8vo. 


* Is capitally edited.”—Srxctator. 


vi. 
SUNDAY EVENING: Twelve Short 
Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


JOHN COAD’S “MEMORANDUM 


f the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS pputeneed by JUDGE 
JEFFERIES (1688). Square feap. Svo. 4s. 6d 


Vill. 

HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS of NA- 
TURE. SABINE’S authorised English Translation. 2 vols. 
16mo. 38. 6d. each, cloth ; 28. 6d. each, sewed ; or 2 vols. in 1, , price 

68. clo 


Ix. 

GRAY’S GENERA of BIRDS. With 
Three Hundred and Sixty plain and coloured Plates, by D. W. 
MITCHELL, B.A. 3 vols. imperial 4to. 31/. 10s, half-bound morocco. 


The ROD and LINE. 


WHEATLEY, Esq., Senior Angler. 


By HEWETT 


With 9 eaenwel Plates. 
cap. Svo. 108. 6d. 


The FORM of SOL EMNIZATION of 


MATRIMONY. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN 
JUNES. Square lsmo. elegantly bound, 21s, 


Mr. THOMAS STEPHE N’S GUIDE 


to the DAILY SERVICE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
New Edition. Feap. Svo. 68. 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 


By CHARLES BRAY. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS on IN \DUSTRI AL EDU- 


CATION, for the Use of Female Schools. By a LADY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. GOLDING B IRD'S 


on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM. 


LECTURES 
Feap. 8vo. 53. 6d. 


XVI. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER, Seconp Senrtes, 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Square crown Syo. 

(Nearly ready, 
XVII, 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW GRADUS 


ofthe LATIN LANGUAGE. Post 8yo, (In the press. 


XVIII. 


SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS, Vol. IT. 
The HISTORY 4 an of the JEWISH PEOPLE. 
Crown 8vo.,in 2 Parts, 12s. On Thursday next, 


XIX. 

The BOOK of RUTH. Richly illu- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by H. N. HUMPHREYS. Square 
feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


=a. 

FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 
FIELD. With beautiful Illustrations, designed and printed in 
colours, by OWEN JONES. Imperial 5vo. {Nearly veady. 


XXI. 
POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 
E, LANDON (L.E.L.) New Edition, in 2 vols. 16mo., uniform 
with Moore's ‘Songs and Ballads’; with Vignette Titles P 
(Nearly ready. 


, London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANs, 








MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW works, 


FOR DECEMBER. 


LIVES of the C HIEF JUSTICES 
ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest till the Deat! . 
Lord Mansfield. By LORD C aMPaeli. 2 vols get 


On December sp, 


9 
HISTORY of GREECE 
From the Peace of Nikias down to the I 
(B.C, 421 to 394.) By GEORGE GROTE 
vols, 8vo. 


(continued), 
Battle of Kni 
» Esq, ty 


LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. Compile 
from Authentic Sources, and particularly from his Corre. 
spondence. By THOMAS H. DYER, Esq. Portrait, 8¥0 


4. 
A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA. 


TURE. With Criticism on Particular W orks, and Bip. 
graphical Notices of Prominent Writers. By GEORGE 
TICKNOR, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo. 


The MINORIT Y of an HEIRESS: 
or, The Progress of Character. A Work for Young Per 
sons. By the Author of ‘BgrtHa’s Jounyat’ 2 wk 
12mo. 


6. 
HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. 
With Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, ani 


Economica. By JOHN PAGET. New Edition, Plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


7. 

LIFE and VOYAGES of COLUM. 
BUS; together with the VOYAGES of HIS COMPANIONS 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. A New Edition, Maps. 
3 yobs. 8vo. 


DURING JANUARY. 


1. 


LAVENGRO: an Avroprocrapny 
By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


2. 

The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 
1640-1688, and the Causes of its Success. By M. GUIZOT. 
Post 8vo. 


3. 

TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY: 
The Result of Journeys made in 1847-8, to examine into 
the State of that Country. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Constantinople in 1828.’ 2 vols. 8y0. 


4. 
HANDBOOK of LONDON: Past 
and Preszext. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 4 Yo 
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REVIEWS 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 












TN ited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M.A. Vol. I.—Southey 8 Common- 
ace Book. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

John Wood Warter, B.D. a & Co. 
srcumstance of no literary executor 
STICES of been expressly named” in wnat He 
2 vole oe OF latest will’—stated by the biographer in his 
” December so. H brief Preface—has occasioned, it would seem, 
a division of the author’s literary remains, and 
(continued) of such services as survivors love to offer to the 
attle of — memory of deceased worth and greatness. By 
Esq. Mapa if this the public is in some respects a loser. That 
wer of selection which a single competent 
sdministrator would have thought it discreet to 

Compiledff exercise among a mass of papers all in some 
from his Com. degree explaining one another, no less than 

Portrait. #v. 8 ustrating their collector's prodigious literary 
yetivity—has been precluded by the division 
jn question. It appears as if for some time to 

LITERA-§ come, we may be called upon to receive and 

‘orks, and Bio. ine separate publications, which might with 
By GEORGE exam P ° : ° 

sdvantage to all parties have been included in 

materials for Southey’s biography or in annota- 

tions to future editions of his complete works. 

IEIRESS .§f The matter is made worse by the fact, that 

or Young Pe. in the Prefaces to the two publications acci- 

ANAL’ 2 wok dentally coupled above the son and the son-in- 
law of the poet and historian severally plead 
“clerical calls and studies” and ‘the engage- 

LVANIA.§ ments of other business,” in a case where the 

, Political, ani ff} ynremitting and undivided labour of a ripe 

dition, Plates ® scholar and professed author would have hardly 
sufficed to the production of a complete literary 
monument within any moderate compass. 

‘ In the present notice, the Biography will be 
Rt aduindy dealt with,—and principally left to 
Edition, Maps. § speak for its pleasant self. One preliminary 

remark, however, must be offered, in order that 

the uninitiated reader may be prepared for an 

individuality of tone and temper which “ by 

many a mile” separates the work here com- 

menced from the most popular of modern English 

literary biographies — those, we mean, of Lord 
IOGRAPHY. § Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 

8v0, While on former occasions considering the 

books in the perusal of which Southey found 
: f aliment and pleasure, and the tasks which he 
ITION of encouraged his friends to undertake, we have 
'y M.GUIZ01. § often been struck by a patience with prosy narra- 
tive and a passion for details no matter what 
ESTINY. their importance, singular in one from whose 
men high and large acquirements selectness, if not 
ACFARLANE, § {astidiousness, of taste might have been expected 
vols, 8y9, to result. Indeed, he owned as much him- 
self—‘‘T perceive,” says he, “that I should 
make an excellent correspondent for Mr. Urban, 
IN: Past and begin to suspect that I have mistaken my 
, Esq. Ade ® talent, and been writing histories and poems 
when I ought to have been following the rich 
veins of gossip and garrulity.” Most abun- 
ASSICAL dant proof of this propensity exists in the 
crameeest seventeen autobiographical letters addressed 
‘e Use of Gi: § 2° my dear friend John May” with which 
the Biography before us commences. In 
these, traits which can hardly be said to illus- 
trate character or to mark manners are noted 
ERY auf witha fond minuteness in which self-conscious- 
: ne hess and simplicity have possibly equal shares. 
ay €consequences of such a want of keeping are 
more easily felt than described. A sensation 
of familiarity breeding disparagement” will be 
VEL; an uppermost in the minds of many on closing 
G. By Sit this portion of Southey’s life. They will find 
‘ifully tint Certain of the anecdotes puerile and tedious— 


‘eet. 







he the tracings of character comparatively 
eeble. The latter suffer for the former. If the 







ae ge of a landscape be too minutely 
finished, the midway mountains lose their 
greatness and the great trees their importance 
as masses of shade. Exactitude is excellent 
and valuable :—but a Denner, by insisting upon 
every pore, freckle and feature with one and 
the same mathematical precision, did not make 
good portraits,—while he did produce pictures 
which as pictures are excessively disagreeable. 

The church register at Wellington, in Somer- 
setshire, of the year 1683 contains the first 
notices of the Southey family. The earliest of 
these on record was a great clothier, who had 
eleven sons :—one a soldier, another a Taunton 
lawyer who married a Somersetshire heiress. 
Our biographer’s grandfather had been brought 
up a Dissenter and turned Churchman: but 
his sister, ‘ Aunt Hannah,’ was a severe Puri- 
tan, after the Defoe pattern, “ who frequently 
chastized her niece Mary for going into the fields 
with her playmates on a Sunday; she and her 
brothers and sisters, she said, had never been 
suffered to go out of the house on the Sabbath, 
except to meetings.” 


One of the nephews to this acid personage 
must, we imagine, have troubled her not a little. 

“ Robert, my father, was passionately fond of the 
country and of country sports. The fields should 
have been his station, instead of the shop. He was 
placed with a kinsman in London, who, I believe, 
was a grocer somewhere in the city,—one of the 
eleven tribes that went out from Wellington, I 
have heard him say, that as he was one day standing 
at this person’s door, a porter went by carrying a 
hare, and this brought his favourite sport so forcibly 
to mind that he could not help crying at the sight. 
Before my father had been twelve months in London 
his master died. Upon which he was removed to 
Bristol, and placed with William Britton, a linen- 
draper in Wine Street. * * Shop-windows were then 
as little used in this country as they are now in most 
of the Continental towns. 1 remember Britton’s shop, 
still open to the weather long after all the neighbours 
had glazed theirs; and I remember him, from being 
the first tradesman in his line, fallen to decay in his 
old age, and sunk in sottishness, still keeping on 
a business which had dwindled almost to nothing.’”’ 


This hare-loving youth, who retained his 
passion long after he became a sober Bristol 
tradesman, married a Miss Hill; of whom her 
son has left us a careful picture.— 

““My mother was born in 1752. She was a re- 
markably beautiful infant, till, when she was between 
one and two years old, an abominable nursemaid 
carried her, of all places in the world, to Newgate 
(as was afterwards discovered); and there she took 
the smallpox in its most malignant form. It seemed 
almost miraculous that she escaped with life and 
eyesight, so dreadfully severe was the disease; but 
her eyebrows were almost destroyed, and the whole 
face seamed with scars. While she was a mere child, 
see had a paralytic affection, which deadened one 
side from the hip downward, and crippled her for 
about twelve months. Some person advised that she 
should be placed out of doors in the sunshine as 
much as possible; and one day, when she had been 
carried out as usual into the fore-court, in her little 
arm-chair, and left there to see her brothers at play, 
she arose from her seat to the astonishment of the 
family, and walked into the house. The recovery 
from that time was complete. The fact is worthy 
of notice, because some persons may derive hope 
from it in similar cases, and it is by no means im- 
probable that the sunshine really effected the cure. 
* * She had an excellent understanding, and a readi- 
ness of apprehension, which I have rarely known 
surpassed. * * My mother, who had a_ good 
ear for music, was taught by her father to whistle; 
and he succeeded in making her such a proficient 
in this unusual accomplishment, that it was his 
delight to place her upon his knee, and make her 
entertain his visitors with’ a display. This art she 
never lost, and she could whistle a song-tune as 
sweetly as a skilful player could have performed 





moss or the duckweed and the pebbles in the 
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it upon the flute,” 





Mrs. Southey’s marriage took place in the 
year 1772; and, after losing her first child, 
she gave birth to our Laureate on the 12th of 
August 1774. 

Southey’s recollections of his own tastes and 

propensities, and of the objects around him, 
dated back to the third year of his age. He 
could recall how he then wept at stories the 
incidents of which were doleful, even when 
the intention of the rhyme was grotesque. When 
he was six years of age, at school under one 
‘Ma’am Powell,’ a woman “ with a forbidding 
face, remarkable for having no eyelashes,” he 
tells us,— 
“T formed a delectable plan with two school-mates 
for going to an island and living by ourselves. We 
were to have one mountain of gingerbread and 
another of candy. * * I had a great desire to be a 
soldier: Col. Johnson once gave me his sword; I 
took it to bed, and went to sleep in a state of most 
complete happiness, in the morning it was gone. * * 
Once I got horsewhipped for taking a walk with a 
journeyman barber who lived opposite, and promised 
to give me a sword, This took a strange turn when 
I was about nine years old; I had been reading the 
historical plays of Shakspeare, and concluded there 
must be civil wars in my own time, and resolved to 
be a very great man, like the Earl of Warwick.” 

A large part of Southey’s earliest childhood 
was passed under the tutelage of his mother’s 
half sister, Miss Tyler, at Bath. She was one 
of those characters who rise up—sharp and 
vivid as life—in the recollections of all possessing 
humorous observation, when the cry of “ exag- 
geration’’ is brought against eccentric characters 
in Fiction. We have recently heard, for instance, 
more than one person speculate on the possibility 
of such a person’s relative having ever existed 
as Copperfield’s Miss Betsey Trotwood, with her 
resolution to be proprietress of a niece, her 
donkey-phobia, and her determination to delude 
herself as to Mr. Dick's sanity and discretion. 
But Mr. Dickens's angularly benevolent and 
perverse creation is not more unlike the average 
Miss Grundy, who is given glibly to denounce 
such persons as unnatural than was Miss Tyler, 
whose self and mansion naturally made a lasting 
impression on the poet in embryo.— 

“The house was in Walcot parish, in which, five- 
and-forty years ago, were the skirts of the city. It 
stood alone, in a walled garden, and the entrance 
was from a lane. * * The house had been quite in 
the country when it was built. One of its fronts 
looked into the garden, the other into a lower 
garden, and over other garden grounds to the river, 
Bath Wick Fields (which are now covered with 
streets), and Claverton Hill, with a grove of firs 
along its brow, and a sham castle in the midst of 
their long dark line. I have not a stronger desire to 
see the Pyramids, than I had to visit that sham 
castle during the first years of my life. There wasa 
sort of rural freshness abont the place. The dead 
wall of a dwelling-house (the front of which was in 
Walcot Street) formed one side of the garden 
enclosure, and was covered with fine fruit trees: the 
way from the garden door to the house was between 
that long house-wall, and a row of espaliers, behind 
which was a grass plat, interspersed with standard 
trees and flower beds, and having one of those green 
rotatory garden-seats shaped like a tub, where the 
contemplative person within may, like Diogenes, be 
as much in the sun as he likes. There was a 
descent by a few steps to another garden, which was 
chiefly filled with fragrant herbs, and with a long 
bed of lilies of the valley. * * The parlour door 
also opened into the garden; it was bowered with 
jessamine, and there I often took my seat upon the 
stone steps. My aunt, who had an unlucky taste 
for such things, fitted up the house at a much greater 
expense than she was well able to afford. She threw 
two small rooms into one, and thus made a good 
parlour, and built a drawing-room over the kitchen. 
The walls of that drawing-room were covered with a 
plain green paper, the floor with a Turkey carpet: 
there hung her own portrait by Gainsborough, with 
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a curtain to preserve the frame from flies and the 
colours from the sun; and there stood one of the 
most beautiful pieces of old furniture I ever saw,— 
a cabinet of ivory, ebony, and tortoise-shell, in an 
ebony frame. It had been left her by a lady of the 
Spenser family, and was said to have belonged to 
the great Marlborough. I may mention as part of 
the parlour furniture a square screen with a foot- 
board and a little shelf, because I have always had 
one of the same fashion myself, for its convenience; 
a French writing-table, because of its peculiar shape, 
which was that of a Cajou nut or a kidney,—the 
writer sat in the concave, and had a drawer on each 
side; an arm chair made of fine cherry wood, which 
had been Mr. Bradford's, and in which she always 
sat,—mentionable, because if any visitor who was 
not in her especial favour sat therein, the leathern 
cushion was always sent into the garden to be aired 
and purified before she would use it again; a mezzo- 
tinto print of Pope's ‘Eloisa,’ in an oval black 
frame, because of its supposed likeness to herself; 
two prints in the same kind of engraving from 
pictures by Angelica Kauffman, one of ‘ Hector and 
Andromache,’ the other of ‘Telemachus at the 
Court of Menelaus,’ these I notice because they 
were in frames of Brazilian wood; and the great 
print of Pombal, o grande Marquez, in a similar 
frame, because this was the first portrait of any 
illustrious man with which I became familiar. The 
establishment consisted of an old man servant, and a 
maid, both from Shobdon. The old man used every 
night te feed the crickets.” 

The lady of this domain had been in her 
youth “a favourite with Lady Bateman, andspent 
a great deal of time with her.” Miss Tyler had 
also seen the world, so far as it could be seen 
during a twelvemonth’s residence at Lisbon; 
and must have been, in her way, superior to 
a eee she was the person to intro- 

uce inoculation in a Herefordshire parish,— 
“and effected a wholesome and curious innovation 
in the poor-house, by pursuading them to use beds 
stuffed with beech leaves, according to a practice 
in some parts of France, which she had heard or 
read of.” 

But Miss Tyler’s domestic management was 
individual, to say the least of it. Her passion 
for domestic cleanliness amounted to a mania. 
This can be proved by a notice or two of the 
Lady taken at a later period, and in another 
residence.— 

“That the better rooms might be kept clean, she 
took possession of the kitchen, sending the servants 
to one which was underground; and in this little, 
dark, confined place, with a rough stone floor, 
and a skylight (for it must not be supposed that it 
was a best kitchen, which was always, as it was in- 
tended to be, a comfortable sitting-room, this was 
more like a scullery), we always took our meals, and 
generally lived. * * I have seen her order the tea- 
kettle to be emptied and retilled, because some one 
had passed across the hearth while it was on the fire 
preparing for her breakfast. * * She had a cup once 
buried for six weeks to purify it from the lips of one 
whom she accounted unclean; all who were not her 
favourites were included in that class.” 

Miss Tyler’s ire against matrimony was 
almost as great as Queen Elizabeth’s own, or 
as Miss Betsey Trotwood’s. Any servant who 
changed her condition ‘‘ was never forgiven by 
her.’’ Further, she held good temper to be a 
sign of weakness of capacity,—nourished sub- 
stantial antipathies,—and tyrannized (for their 
good she said) overa feeble-spirited female friend 
and our author’s mother. To complete the 
picture,— 
“On gala days, and when she went out, Miss 
Tyler’s appearance and manners were those of a 
woman who had been bred in the best society and 
was equal to it; but if any stranger or visitor had 
caught her in her ordinary apparel, she would have 
been as much confused as Diana when Actzon came 
upon her bathing-place, and almost with as much 
reason, for she was always in a bed-gown and in rags. 
Most people, I suspect, have a weakness for old 

oes; ease and comfort and one’s own fireside are 
connected with them; in fact, we never feel any re- 





gard for shoes till they attain to the privileges of age, 
and then they become almost as much a part of the 
wearer as his corns. This sort of feeling my aunt 
extended to old clothes of every kind; the older and 
the raggeder they grew, the more unwilling she was 
to cast them off, But she was scrupulously clean in 
them.” 

Miss Tyler’s dealings with Robert were con- 
sistent with all her other proceedings.— 

“She would not suffer me to be breeched,” says 
he, “ till I was six years old, though I was tall of 
my age. I had a fantastic costume of nankeen 
for highdays and holidays, trimmed with green 
fringe; it was called a vest and tunic, or a jam.” 

Strict disciplinarian, however, though Miss 
Tyler was, she, too, enjoyed what the lady in the 
farce calls “her little unbendings.” She loved 
the theatre, having free access thereto owing to 
her intimacy with a professional friend—and was 
in consequence held to be an “‘ amateur and patro- 
ness of the stage.’’ What was more, she loved 
actors’ company—knew Henderson, and Col- 
man, and Sheridan, and Cumberland, and Hol- 
croft,—and allowed her nephew a liberal share 
of her treats and traditions. Robert went per- 
petually to the play, and perpetually busied his 
brains with the thought of writing plays,—an 
announcement which will strike as curious 
many who, like ourselves, have been disposed to 
range Southey as among the least dramatic of 
modern poets, though great were his narrative 
fluency and rhetorical power. All these expe- 
riences, however, let the ultimate point be what it 
might, were so much education for the boy ; and 
this seems to have been carried out with consistent 
inconsistency in the several schools where his 
lot was cast. He was first intrusted to the care 
of one Mr. Foot, “a General Baptist, who had 
passed into a low sort of Arianism, if indeed 
he were not a Socinian,’—an old man, whose 
school had deteriorated, and who was the only 
preceptor against whom Robert Southey had to 
charge severity. Next, he was sent to board at 
Corston, ‘in the mansion of a decayed family,” 
under Thomas Flower ; who left his boarders 
principally “‘to the care of his son Charley,” 
being himself absorbed in mathematics and 
in orrery-making. Thirdly, he was placed with 
“Mr. Williams, a Welshman,” whose strong 
point seems to have been spelling and cali- 
graphy. All this change of habits, change of 
methods, change of surrounding objects and 
playfellows, though doubtless in its way dis- 
advantageous enough, and calculated to de- 
stroy intellects of average strength and scope 
by rendering them desultory, is possibly not 
the worst sort of training for one who is sub- 
sequently to review “ all sorts and conditions 
of men,’—as a historian or as a romancer. 
A certain amount of experience and of tolera- 
tion can hardly fail to be engendered by it,— 
a certain preparatory acquaintance with divers 
modes of life and opinion must be therein ac- 
quired, totally beyond the pale of a course of 
education more steadily and canonically pur- 
sued and accompanied by home auspices less 
peculiar, Perhaps it was some conviction of 
this fact that subsequently led Southey to such 
an undue indulgence for retrospect, let the 
matter recollected be ever so trivial. 

When he wasat Williams’s school, Robert com- 





menced making verses, and—as we have been 
told—planning heroic dramas. The Welsh- 
man’s humble ambitions told to his advantage 
in giving him that beautiful and orderly pen- | 
manship which must have struck every one as 
so admirable in one who wrote so much as 
Southey. When at home (that is not at Miss 
Tyler’s) he “was upon a short allowance of 
books.” His father’s library— 

“ consisted of the Spectator, three or four volumes 
of the Oxford Magazine, one of the Freeholder’s, 


and one of the Town and Country; these he had | 





taken in during the Wilkes and Liberty 
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* * The other books were Pomfret's Cpldemie, 
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Death of Abel, Aaron Hill's translati 
with the Jealous Wife, and Edgar and oa fa 
in one volume; Julius Cesar, the Toy Sho an and of t 
Love, and a Pamphlet upon the Quack Desens be coul 
George II.’s days, in another; the Vestal Vj Sol BE gorriest 
the Duke of Lerma, and the Indian Quee: ieatore 
third. To these my mother had added the Gus § & 
and the happy copy of Mrs. Rowe's Letters, which fet 1 
introduced me to Torquato Tasso. The holi ae 
made amends for this penury, and Bull's Ci olidays his ol 
Library was then to me what the Bodleian the sch 
be now. Hoole, in his notes, frequently referred welcom 
the Orlando Furioso. I saw some volumes WF upon fr 
lettered on Bull's counter, and my heart leaped fay pon 
joy. They proved to be the original; but the be was 
man, Mr. Cruett (a most obliging man he was which, 2 
immediately put the translation into my han = obiainec 
I do not think any accession of fortune could now =, 
give me so much delight as I then derived from that — 
vile version of Hoole’s. There, in the notes, I first = 
saw the name of Spenser, and some stanzas of the =e 
Faery Queene. Accordingly, when I returned the _ 
last volume I asked if that work was in the library, - “ 
My friend Cruett replied that they had it, but it ves — ‘es 
written in old English, and I should not be able tp Whahe 
understand it. * * No young lady of the ieveurs 
| generation falls to a new novel of Sir Walter Scott's talent, | 
with keener relish than I did that morning to the Ml pirit. i 
Faery Queene.” wir he 
Robert’s tastes proved of service to his whim) grow up 
sical benefactress when she was obliged to give old opin 
up the pleasant house at Bath.— time to 
“When Miss Tyler had lived about among he the bent 
friends as long as it was convenient for them tm ™ay her 
entertain her, and longer in lodgings than was con jm aad con 
venient for herself, she began to think of looking out IB #¢°8¢e" 
for a house at Bristol. * * Mrs. Wraxall, the widoy fe speech | 
of a lawyer, had heard, I know not how, that I wa fm 2 meas 
a promising boy, very much addicted to books, and jm inspired 
she sent to my mother requesting that I might j§ me pre 
drink tea with her one evening. The old lady wa jy therefor 
mad as a March hare, after a religious fashion, He  't, an 
behaviour to me was very kind; but as soon as te even no’ 
was over, she bade me kneel down, and down she ip prevaler 
knelt herself, and prayed for me by the hour, tomy [— ‘ower ¢ 
awful astonishment. When this was done she gave [pases 8 
me a little book called Early Piety, and a coame i bnew th 
edition of the Paradise Lost, and said she was going JH ™agi¢ 1 
to leave Bristol. It struck me immediately that the J on; an 
house which she was about to quit was such a one [§ tbe de 
as my aunt wanted. I said so; and Mrs. Wraxil & éxtraorc 
immediately answered, ‘Tell her that if she likes it of arran 
she shall have the remainder of my lease.’ * * Tha fom the 
old lady was mother to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, whe f liable 
had been bred up, and perhaps born, in that habi [B by the 
tation. The owner was poor John Morgan's father." pop 
Our young author’s habits of compositica, a. 
again, procured him distinction and ill in those 
when he was at school with the Welshman. there ar 
A letter descriptive of Stonehenge was pm § sitious 
nounced a wonder by the master, and subject him as 
ed its writer to taunts as one who was “ setting J differen 
up for something above the common.”=j% pretend 
The reader will have patience with a | to 
extract than has been hitherto given, for onic 
sake of the good criticism, and for the som | 
: : gee ap 
what merciless picture of an English improt® y. 0, 
satore which it contains.— And to 
“Tt was a good feature in ihs [Williams's] ct BD sdmirat 
racter that he had a number of poor retainers, crazed 1 
used to drop in at school hours, and seldom wt vellous 
away empty handed. There was one poor Press, 
familiary called Dr. Jones, who always set OI this dig 
school ina roar of laughter. What his real history" kind, 
I know not; the story was, that some mischiert P 
boys had practised upon him the dreadfully danger which, 
prank of giving him a dose of cantharides, and 4) moums 
| he had lost his wits in consequence. I am notarall) gery i 
that it could have produced this effect, though & pletely « 
might very probably have cost him his life. Crm off-han 
however, he was, or rather half-crazed, and it WR) man's vy: 
such a merry craziness that it would have be to relies 
wishing him ill to have wished him otherwise "Rj tuta m 
bliss of ignorance is merely negative; there 8 4S on one ; 
positive happiness in his insanity; it was like 8 he was 
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, sustained just at that degree of 

—~ ents which, in the sense of pre- 
‘oyment, is equally regardless of the future 
ra t. He fancied himself a poet, because 
roduce, upon demand, a rhyme in the 

J; and the most celebrated impro- 

matore was never half so vain of his talent as 
js queer creature, whose little figure of five 
two I can _ perfectly call to mind, with 

~ suit of rusty black, his more rusty wig, and 
his old cocked hat. Whenever he entered 
the school-room, he was greeted with a shower of 
elcome; all business was suspended; he was called 
from all sides to give us a rhyme; and when 

the master’s countenance offered any encouragement, 
he was entreated also to ask for half a holiday, 
qhichyat the price of some doggrel, was sometimes 
You will readily believe he wasa popular 

The talent of composing imitative verses has 
pecome so common in our days, that it will require 
gome evidence to make the next generation believe 
what sort of verses were received as poetry fifty 
ago, when any thing in rhyme passed current. 

‘The magazines, however, contain proof of this; the 
best of them abounding in such trash as would 

pe rejected now by the provincial newspapers. 
Whether the progress of society, which so greatly 
favours the growth and developement of imitative 
talent, is equally favourable to the true poetical 
ppirit, is a question which I may be led to con- 
sider hereafter. But as I had the good fortune to 
grow up in an age when poets, according to the 
oldopinion, were born and not made, and as at the 
time to which this part of my reminiscences relates, 
the bent of my nature had decidedly shown itself, I 
pay here make some observations upon the grounds 
and consequences of that opinion. In the earliest 
agescertain it is, that they who possessed that gift of 
speech which enabled them to clothe ready thoughts 
in measured or elevated diction, were held to be 
i False oracles were uttered in verse, and 
tme prophecies delivered in poetry. There was, 
therefore, some reason for the opinion. A belief akin 
toit,and not improbably derived from it, prevaila, 
even now, among the ignorant; and was much more 


— in my childhood, when very few of the 
r classes could write or read, and when in the 
classes above them, those who really were ignorant, 


knew that they were so. Sleight of hand passed for 
tagic in the dark ages, sleight of tongue for inspira- 
tion; and the ignorant, whenthey were no longer thus 
tobe deluded, still looked upon both as something 
extraordinary and wonderful. Especially the power 
of arranging words in a manner altogether different 
fom the common manner of speech, and of disposing 
syllables so as tc produce a harmony which is felt 
by the dullest ear (a power which has now become 
a easy, and therefore is every day becoming more 
and more a common acquirement), appeared to them 
what it originally was in all poets, and always will be 
in those who are truly such; and even now, though 
there are none who regard its possessor with super- 
titious reverence, there are many who look upon 
him as one who, in the constitution of his mind, is 
diferent from themselves, As no madman ever 
pretended toa religious call without finding some 
open-eared listeners ready to believe in him and 
become his disciples; so, perhaps, no one ever com- 
posed verses with facility, who had not some to admire 
and applaud him in his own little circle. This was 
the case even with so poor a creature as Dr. Jones, 
And to the intoxication of conceit, which the honest 
admiration of the ignorant has produced in half- 
¢mzed rhymers like him, it is owing that some mar- 
productions have found their way to the 

press. Dr. Jones, by whom I have been led into 
this digression, was a doggrelist of the very lowest 
One other such I once met with, when I was 

Young enough to be heartily amused at an exhibition 
» farcical as it was, would now make me 
mournful. He was a poor engraver, by name Coyte; 
very simple, very industrious, very poor, and com- 
ly crazed with vanity, because he could compose 
-hand, upon any subject, such rhymes as the bell- 
man's used tobe. Bedford's father used occasionally 
torelieve him, for he was married and could earn 
4 miserable livelihood for his family. I saw him 
one of his visitsto Brixton, in the year 1793, when 
was between forty and fifty years of age. His 
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countenance and manner might have supplied Wilkie 
with a worthy subject. Mr. Bedford (there never 
lived a kinder-hearted man) loved merriment, and 
played him off, in which Grosvenor and Horace joined, 
and I was not backward. We gave him subjects 
upon which he presently wrote three or four sorry 
couplets. No creature was ever more elated with 
triumph than he was at the hyberbolical commenda- 
tions which he received; and this, mingled with the 
genuine humility which the sense of his condition 
occasioned, produced a truly comic mixture in his 
feelings and gesticulations. What with pleasure, 
inspiration, exertion, and warm weather (for it was 
in the dog-days), he perspired as profusely, though I 
dare say not as fragrantly, as an elephant in love; 
and literally overflowed at eyes and mouth, frothing 
and weeping in a salivation of happiness. I think 
this poor creature published ‘A Cockney’s Rambles 
in the Country,’ some twelve or fourteen years ago, 
for such a pamphlet I saw advertised, by Joseph 
William Coyte; and I sent for it at the time, but it 
was too obscure to be found. These are examples 
of the very humblest and meanest rhymesters, who 
nevertheless felt themselves raised above their com- 
panions, because they could rhyme. I have been 
acquainted with poets in every intermediate degree 
between Jones and Wordsworth; and their conceit 
has almost uniformly been precisely in an inverse 
proportion to their capacity. When this conceit 
acts upon low and vulgar ignorance it produces 
direct craziness, as in the instances of which I have 
been speaking. In the lower ranks of middle life I 
have seen it, without amounting to insanity, assume 
a form of such extravagant vanity that the examples 
which have occurred within my own observation 
would be deemed incredible if brought forward in a 
farce.—Of these in due time. There isanother more 
curious manifestation of the same folly, which I do 
not remember ever to have seen noticed; but which 
is well worthy of critical observation, because it 
showsin its full extent, and therefore in puris naturali- 
bus, a fault which is found in by much the greater 
part of modern poetry—the use of words which have 
no signification where they are used, or which, if they 
mean any thing, mean nonsense—the substitution of 
sound for sense. I could show you passage after 
passage in contemporary writers—the most popular 
writers, and some of them the most popular passages 
in their works, which, when critically, that is to say, 
strictly but justly, examined, are as absolutely non- 
sensical as the description of the moonlight night in 
Pope’s Homer. Pope himself intended that for a 
fine description, and did not perceive that it was as 
absurd as his own ‘Song by a Person of Quality.’ 
Now, there have been writers who have possessed the 
talent of stringing together couplet after couplet in 
sonorous verse, without any connection, and without 
any meaning, or anything like a meaning; and 
yet they have had all the enjoyment of writing 
poetry, have supposed that this actually was 
poetry, and published it as such, I know a man 
who has done this, who made me a present of 
his poem; yet he is very far from being a fool; on 
the contrary, he is a lively pleasant companion, and 
his talents in conversation are considerably above par. 
The most perfect specimen I ever saw of such verses 
was a poem called ‘The Shepherd’s Farewell,’ 
printed in quarto, some five-and-thirty years ago. 
Coleridge once had an imperfect copy of it. I for- 
get the author’s name; but when I was first at 
Lisbon, I found out that he was a schoolmaster, and 
that poor Paul Berthon had been one of his pupils. 
Men of very inferior power may imitate the manner 
of good writers with great success; as, for example, 
the two Smiths have done; but I do not believe that 
any imitative talent could produce genuine nonsense 
verses, like those of ‘ The Shepherd's Farewell.’ The 
intention of writing nonsensically would appear, and 
betray the purport ofthe writer. Pure, involuntary, 
unconscious nonsense is inimitable by any effort of 
sense.” 

After such a piece of shrewd thinking and 
good English as the above, we are hardly dis- 
posed to return to the records of Southey’s first 
thirteen years for notices of schoolfellows and 
school pleasures, to himself interesting—but to 
the general reader, at best, insignificant. Southey 
was transferred to Westminster School on the 
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first of April, 1788; and his next two letters 
—which close the autobiographical series ad- 
verted to—are devoted to Recollections of his 
new place of study. His “ first attempt to 
appear in print” was in ‘ The Trifler,’—a sort 
of school miscellany; but the verses — an 
elegy on his sister's death—were not thought 
up to the mark, and were consequently rejected. 
By way of close to our notice of this separate 
and complete portion of the volume before us, 
we shall merely extract an anecdote. The hero 
of this is also the hero of the Laureate’s ‘ Vision 
of Judgment.’ The heroine is a Madame La 
Chaumette, a Swiss lady.— 

“She was a most lively, good-humoured, enter- 
taining woman; and her conversation was the more 
amusing because it was in broken English, intermin- 
gled plentifully with French interjections. * * There 
was a Mr. Giffardiere, who held some appointment 
in the Queen’s household (I think he used to read 
French to her), and was one of those persons with 
whom the royal family were familiar. Mrs. La 
Chaumette was on a visit to him at Windsor; and it 
was insisted on by the Giffardieres that she must 
have one of the Lunardi bonnets (immortalized by 
Burns) which were then in fashion, it being the first 
age of balloons. This she resisted most womanfully, 
pleading her time of life and ugliness with character- 
istic volubility and liveliness, but to no purpose. 
Her eloquence was overruled; and as nobody could 
appear without such a bonnet, such a bonnet she 
had. All this went to the palace; for kings and queens 
are sometimes as much pleased at being acquainted 
with small private affairs as their subjects are in con- 
versing upon great public ones. Mrs. La Chaumette’s 
conversation was worth repeating, even to a king; 
and she was so original a person, that the King knew 
her very well by character, and was determined to 
see her. Accordingly he stopped his horse one day 
before Giffardiere’s apartments, and after talking a 
while with him, asked if Mrs, La Chaumette was 
within, and desired she might be called to the win- 
dow. She came in all the agitation or fuster that 
such a summons was likely to excite. The King 
spoke to her with his wonted good-nature, asked her 
a few questions, hoped she liked Windsor, and con- 
cluded by saying he was glad to hear she had con- 
sented at last to have a Lunardi bonnet. Trifling as 
this is, it is a sort of trifling in which none but a kind- 
hearted king would have indulged ; and I believe no 
one ever heard the story without liking George ITI. 
the better for it.” 

The above will seem “something of the 
smallest,” —especially to those who are apt to 
put constructions on = courtesies less ac- 
quiescent than those of the much-laughed-at 
Eulogy in hexameters. But as an illustration of 
Miss Burney’s Windsor Memoirs,—in which M. 
Giffardiere so prominently figures as Mr. Tur- 
bulent, and the desire of the royal personages 
for ‘‘ conversation’’ is also stated,—the tale of 
the ‘ Lunardi Bonnet’ is amusing enough, and 
worthy of perpetuation. 





Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Van Diemen’s Land. Vol.1. Part I. 


Ovr duty as reporters of all visible signs of the 
progress of intelligence calls on us for a notice 
of this publication. It is pleasant to find our 
brethren at the Antipodes awakening to the 
importance of cultivating habits of observation 
among all classes in their new and interesting 
country. The Royal Society of Van Diemen’s 
Land say, at the conclusion of their ‘ Report for 
1848 :’— 

“ Almost every one is in possession of some fact 
or circumstance connected with the natural history 
and capabilities or resources of the colony known to 
himself only. Let all throw their individual and 
peculiar facts into a common centre—there to be- 
come common property—and each individual will 
be richer by the acquisition of the new facts of 
others, without being impoverished in any degree by 
having imparted his own share.” 

This is particularly true as applied to the 
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inhabitants of a new country; though it is a 
truth for the members of those communities, also, 
which crowd the seats of older civilization. 
The importance of cultivating powers of ob- 
servation is admitted,—but the practice of such 
cultivation is lamentably neglected. That coun- 
try in which bands of good observers shall be 
trained must of necessity in the progress of 
time advance beyond all others in commer- 
cial prosperity, and take the lead in every 
movement which depends on the exercise of 
thought. 


There appears to be much in the principle 
on which the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s 
Land is established that is excellent:—we will 
therefore devote a little space to its considera- 
tion. The Society was founded, under the 
auspices of Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, in 1843, 
—and in September 1844 the Queen became 
its patroness. A grant of 400/. a-year from 
the public treasury was confirmed; and it was 
thenceforward called “The Royal Society of 
Van Diemen’s Land, for Horticulture, Botany, 
and the Advancement of Science.’”’ The nucleus 
of a public library has been formed in the Com- 
mittee-room at the Legislative Chamber in Ho- 
bart’s Town. A museum has been commenced, 
—which already contains many hundreds of 
specimens of mineralogy, geology, and various 
branches of natural history. The Society’s gar- 
dens are maintained in a high state of orna- 
mental cultivation; and ‘the Council have 
sought, by rendering them attractive, and 
throwing them freely open to the public, to 
diffuse a love for simple enjoyments, and to 
establish tastes and habits of a laudable and 
instructive tendency amongst a class hitherto 
left to fill up the void of leisure hours with 
amusement and gratification derived often from 

uestionable, if not objectionable, sources.” — 

he old world, it will be seen, may learn some- 
thing from the new. 


The ‘Papers and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Van Diemen’s Land’ are to be pub- 
lished quarterly. The first part—which is now 
before us—contains the Reports of Joseph 
Milligan, Esq. Secretary of the Society, ‘On 
the Coal Basins of Van Diemen’s Land.’ These 
include the coal-fields of Schouten Island—of 
Whale’s Head and South Cape—of Fingal and 
East Coast—and of Jerusalem and Richmond. 
In these Reports, the geological features of the 
districts, the physical characteristics of the car- 
bonaceous formations, and the commercial value 
of the bituminous and anthracite coals of each 
basin are satisfactorily explained after a very 
careful examination. These Reports are accom- 
panied by sections,—which, owing to the fault 
of adopting different vertical and horizontal 
scales, are calculated to convey a wrong im- 
pression of the localities represented. Where 
we have a horizontal section of the scale of 3 
inches to the mile, with a vertical scale of 100 
feet to 1 inch, it is almost impossible to reduce 
so exaggerated a delineation to anything ap- 
proaching to the fact. This was an evil much 
complained of in the geological sections of former 
times; but happily now, in nearly all cases, the 
scales for height and distance are alike,—and 
their value is thereby much increased. We 
mention this, in the hope that in all future 
surveys of any of our colonies this system of 
employing two scales will be abandoned. The 
— Society of Van Diemen’s Land promises 
to be of the utmost importance to that interest- 
ing colony. It will no doubt be the means of 
obtaining information which will prove valuable 
far beyond the limits of that luxuriant island 
of the South Pacific Ocean. 








Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 
Charles Lanman. 
don, Delf. 

Mammon, the God of this world, is a fickle deity 

—and in league with the blind goddess Fortune 

to deceive his votaries. The story of all El 

Dorados is the same. Excessive cupidity, 

high hope, hard work, deep disappointment, 

poverty, or death, are the rule to the adven- 
turers,—good luck, riches, and a happy life the 
exception. 

At the foot of the Alleghany Mountains is “the 
place of yellow metal :""—a small hamletso called 
—or, in the Cherokee, Dah-lon-e-ga. It is the 
wealthiest gold region in the United States; 
and has been, therefore, the resort of profligate 
adventurers for many generations. Since 1838 
a branch mint has been established within it. 
The tales related in the book before us of the 
inhabitants of this region illustrate and confirm 
our leading proposition. The village—which, 
though but of twelve years’ standing, has an 
antiquated appearance, the houses being chiefly 
built of logs and dark and dingy, though pic- 
turesque in form and location—is situated, as 
Mr. Lanman describes it— 


By 
New York, Putnam; Lon- 


“Upon a hill, and though the country around is 
quite uneven, having been deeply ravined by atmo- 
spheric agents, when viewed in connection with the 
mountains, (some ten or fifteen miles off,) which 
seem to hem it on three sides, presents the appear- 
ance of a pit to a magnificent amphitheatre. On 
approaching Dahlonega I noticed that the water- 
courses had all been mutilated with the spade and 
pickaxe, and that their waters were of a deep yellow; 
and having explored the country since then, I find 
that such is the condition of all the streams within 
a circuit of many miles. Large brooks (and even an 
occasional river) have been turned into a new chan- 
nel, and thereby deprived of their original beauty. 
And of all the hills in the vicinity of Dahlonega 
which I have visited, I have not yet seen one which 
is not actually riddled with shafts and tunnels. The 
soil is of a primitive character, quite yellowish in 
colour, composed of sand and clay, and uncommonly 
easy to excavate with the spade. Heretofore the 
gold ore of Lumpkin county has been obtained from 
what is called the deposit beds, but the miners are 
now beginning to direct their attention to the veined 
ore, which is supposed to be very abundant in all 
directions. It is generally found in quartz and a 
species of slate stone. The gold region of Georgia, 
strictly speaking, is confined to a broad belt, which 
runs in a north-eastern and south-western direction 
from Dahlonega, which may be considered its centre. 
Several auriferous veins traverse the town, and it is 
common after a rain to see the inhabitants busily 
engaged in hunting for gold in the streets. That 
huge quantities are thus accumulated in these days I 
am not ready to believe, whatever may have been 
done in former years. I know not that any very 
remarkable specimens of gold ore have been found 
in the immediate vicinity of Dahlonega; but an idea 
of the wealth of the State in this particular may be 
gathered from the fact, that several lumps have here- 
tofore been found in different sections, which were 
worth from five hundred to one thousand dollars. 
More valuable specimens have been found in North 
Carolina; but while Virginia, the Carolinas, and Ala- 
bama have all produced a goodly amount of gold, I 
have heard it conceded that Georgia has produced 
the largest quantity and decidedly the best quality. 
And now with regard to the fortunes that have been 
made in this region. They are very few and far 
between. But by way of illustration, I will give two 
or three incidents which have come to my knowledge. 
In passing, however, I may repeat the remark made 
to me by an intelligent gentleman, that the expenses 
of digging out the gold in this section of country 
have ever exceeded the gain by about one hundred 
per cent. Immense amounts of labour as well as 
money have been expended, and, generally speaking, 
the condition of the people has not been improved; 
the very wealth of the country has caused the ruin 
of many individuals. The following story is a matter 
of popular history. After the State Legislature had 





divided the Cherokee Purchase j — 
larly numbered them, it was fenidin = 
country that lot No. 1,052 was —? 
ee @ great prize, and 

everybody was on tiptoe with regard to its dist 
tion by the proposed lottery. At that tins tam 
figured in the dreams of every Georgian, and in 
figures were then far more popular than the fi 
54 40 have been in these latter days. heanae 
more crazy individuals who attended the lottere & 
one Mosely, who had determined either to ana 
much talked of prize or purchase it of the wi 
even though it should be at the cost of his pers 
property, which was quite large. The drawin took 
place, and 1,052 came into the possession of : 
farmer named Ellison. Mosely immediately mounted 
his horse and hastened to Ellison’s farm, wh 

° ’ ere he 
found the child of fortune following his plough 
The would-be purchaser made known the object of 
his visit, and Ellison only laughed at the impetuosity 
of his impatient friend. Ellison said he was not 
anxious to-sell the lot, but if Mosely must have it, 
he might have it for $30,000. Mosely acceded to 
the terms, and in paying for the lot sacrificed most 
of his landed and personal property. The little 
property which was left him he was compelled to 
employ in working his mines; he laboured with great 
diligence for several years, but he could never make 
both ends meet, for his mines were not at all distin. 
guished for their richness. In process of time he was 
compelled to sell 1,052 for what it would bring, and 
having squandered that remnant of his former wealth 
he left the country for partsunknown averitable beggar, 
But what is more singular than all, the present pro- 
prietor of 1,052 is that identical man Ellison, who is 
annually realizing a handsome sum of money from the 
newly-discovered gold ore found in the bowels of his 
lottery lot. Another instance of good fortune, un 
attended with any alloy, is as follows: Five years 
ago a couple of brothers, who were at work u 
the Georgian railroad, took it into their heads to visit 
Dahlonega and try their luck in the mining busi- 
ness. They were hard-working Irishmen, and under. 
stood the science of digging to perfection. They 
leased one or two lots in this vicinity, and are now 
reputed to be worth $15,000. And now that it has 
come into my mind, I will mention another lottery 
anecdote, which was related to me by an old res- 
dent. By way of introduction, however, I ought 
here to mention that this region is famous for the 
number and size of its rattle-snakes, and that our 
hero had an utter abhorrence of the reptile. Among 
those who obtained prizes at the great drawing, before 
alluded to, was an individual from the southern part 
of the State, who drew a lot in this vicinity. In 
process of time he came to the north to explore his 
property, and had called at the house of a farmer 
near his land, for the purpose of obtaining a guide, 
In conversing with the farmer, he took occasion to 
express his dislike to the rattle-snake; whereupon 
the farmer concluded that he would attempt a spe 
culation. Remembering that in going to the stra- 
ger’s land he might, (if he chose to do so) pas 
through an out-of-the-way ravine which abounded in 
the dreadful snake, the farmer beckoned to the 
stranger, and they took their way towards the ravine 
After they had arrived at the spot, hardly a rod did 
the pedestrians pass without hearing the hiss of a 
snake or seeing its fiery tongue, and the stranger was 
as completely frightened as any one could possibly 
be by a similar cause. In his despair he turned to 
his companion, and said: ‘ Are snakes as plenty a 
this all over the country ?—‘I can’t say about thal, 
stranger, but one of my neighbours killed abouts 
hundred last year, and I have heard tell that your 
land is very rich in snakes.’"—‘ Now I ain't a going 
any further in this infernal region, and I want to 
know if you have a horse that you'll give me formy 
land—gold ore, snakes and all.'—‘I have, and 4 
first-rate horse too.’—‘ It's a bargain.’—On the 
lowing morning, the stranger, like the hero ofa novel, 
might be seen mounted on a Dahlonega steed, put 
suing his devious pathway along a lonely road & 
wards the south pole.” 


The last instance may be taken as an example 
of the peculiar moral code which has 
adapted to the wants and wishes of the Mamma 
worshipper. All stratagems are consi 
fair in love, war, and “the gold lottery. 
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a= . . . 
~The gold region of Georgia is the richest, both 


in the quantity and in the | me A of ~ - 
It is 2 wilderness,—but susceptible of culti- 

‘on to the mountain summits. Of a farmer 
S dwelt jn a cabin there our author gives a 
po 4 enough portrait. Much better would it be 
here to work the plough than the mine.—Our 
traveller was disappointed with the appearance 
of the celebrated “Track Rock.” But it led 
him to the Valley of Nacoochee — which he 
describes as altogether charming,—highly cul- 
tivated, and dotted with cottages. Its. name 
means “The Evening Star ; and it is sur- 
mounted by the Yonah (or “ Bear ) Mountain. 
—Among the marvels of this region are, the 
Tuccoah Cascade, the Tallulah Falls, and the 
Tray Mountain :—all celebrated and described 
in the present volume. The first of these is 
called the Tuccoah, or “ The Beautiful,” on ac- 
count of one leap by which it is distinguished. 
A sheer precipice of grey and rugged rock, 186 
feet high, has a uiet little lake at its base, sur- 
rounded by sloping masses of granite and tall 
shadowy trees.— 

ll the overhanging lips of this cliff, aloft, 
between your upturned eyes and the sky, comes a 
softly flowing stream. After making a joyous leap, 
it breaks into a shower of heavy spray, and scatters 
its drops more and more widely and minute, until, in 
little more than a drizzling mist, it scatters the 
smooth, moss-covered stones lying immediately be- 
neath. All the way up the sides of this precipice 
cling, wherever space is afforded, little tufts of moss 
and delicate vines and creepers, contrasting beauti- 
fully with the solid granite. There is no stunning 
noise of falling waters, but only a dripping, patter- 
ing, plashing in the lake; a murmuring sound, which 
must be very grateful during the noontide heat of a 
summer day. There comes also a soft cool breeze 
constantly from the foot of the precipice, caused by 
the falling shower, and this ripples the surface of the 
pool and greatly agitates the leaves around and over- 
head.” 

The Falls called Tallulah, or ‘‘ The Terrible,”’ 
are five in number:—Lodora, Tempesta, Oceana, 
Honcon, and the Serpentine. They accom- 

ish between them a descent of about four 

wndred feet within half a mile. The writer 
says :— 

During my stay at the Fal!s of Tallulah, I made 
every effort to obtain an Indian legend or two con- 
nected with them; and it was my good fortune to 
hear one which has never yet been printed. It was 
orginally obtained by the white man who first dis- 
covered the Falls from the Cherokees, who lived in 
this region at the time. It is in substance as follows: 
Many generations ago it so happened that several 
famous hunters, who had wandered from the West 
towards what is now the Savannah River, in search of 
#ime, never returned to their camping grounds. In 
process of time the curiosities as well as the fears of 
the nation were excited, and an effort was made to 
ascertain the cause of their singular disappearance. 
Whereupon a party of medicine-men were deputed 
to make a pilgrimage towards the great river. They 
were absent a whole moon, and, on returning to 
their friends, they reported that they had discovered 
a dreadful fissure in an unknown part of the country, 
through which a mountain torrent took its way with a 
Weafening noise. They said that it was an exceedingly 
wild place, and that its inhabitants were a species of 

men and women, who dwelt in the crevices of 

the rocks and in the grottoes under the waterfalls, 
They had attempted by every artifice in their power 
o hold a council with the little people, but all in 
van; and, from the shrieks they frequently uttered, 
medicine-men knew that they were the enemies 
of the Indian race; and, therefore, it was concluded 
in the nation at large that the long-lost hunters had 

m decoyed to their death in the dreadful gorge 
hich they called Tallulah. In view of this little 

end, it is worthy of remark that the Cherokee 
mation, previous to their departure for the distant 
West, always avoided the Falls of Tallulah, and 
“= seldom found hunting or fishing in their vi- 

y.” 
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‘* The Hunter of Tallulah,” Adam Vandever, 
as much deserves the appellation of “the Ter- 
rible” as the Falls themselves. This man, sixty 
years of age, a native of South Carolina,—who 
took part in the Creek War by way of frolic, — 
was a kind of human devil, unsusceptible of 
fear. Instances of the perils which he ran and 
of his extraordinary courage are given. His 
most remarkable escape was as follows. —Van- 
dever 
“was encamped upon one of the loftiest mountains 
in Union county. It was near the twilight hour, 
and he had heard the howl of a wolf. With a view 
of ascertaining the direction whence it came, he 
climbed upon an immense boulder-rock, (weighing 
perhaps fifty tons,) which stood on the very brow of 
a steep hill side. While standing upon this boulder 
he suddenly felt a swinging sensation, and to his 
astonishment he found that it was about to make a 
fearful plunge into the ravine half a mile below him. 
As fortune would have it, the limb of an oak tree 
drooped over the rock; and, as the rock started from 
its tottlish foundation, he seized the limb, and thereby 
saved his life. The dreadful crashing of the boulder 
as it descended the mountain side came to the 
hunter's ear while he was suspended in the air, and by 
the time it had reached the bottom he dropped him- 
self on the very spot which had been vacated by the 
boulder. Vandever said that this was the only time 
in his life when he had been really frightened; and 
he also added, that for one day after this escape he 
did not care a finger’s snap for the finest game in the 
wilderness.” 

Without following the writer systematically 
in his wanderings amid the Alleghanies, we will 
borrow a further extract or two at random.— 
The following anecdote he gives as illustrating 
the nature of the panther. On questioning a 
farmer whom he met with regarding its true 
character, the latter said :— 


“JT don't know much about this animal, but I 
have had one chance to study their nature which I 
can’t forget. It was a very dark night, and I was 
belated on the western ridge, near the Big Laurel 
ravine. I was jogging along at a slow rate, when 
my horse made a terrible leap aside, and I saw di- 
rectly in front of me one of the biggest of panthers. 
Ie soon uttered a shriek or scream (which sounded 
like a woman in distress) and got out of the way, so 
that I could pass along. Every bone in my horse’s | 
body trembled with fear, and I can tell you that my 
own feelings were pretty squally. On my way was [still 
jogging, when the panther again made his appearance 
just as he had before, and gave another of his infernal 
yells. Ihad no weapon with me, and I now thought | 
I was a gone case. Again did the animal disappear, 
and again did I continue on my journey. I had not | 
gone more than a hundred yards before I saw, on | 
the upper side of the road, what looked like a couple | 
of balls of fire, and just as I endeavoured to urge my 
horse a little faster, another dreadful scream rang 
far through the valley. But, to make a long story 
short, this animal followed me until I got within a 
half a mile of my house, and, though he ran around 
me at least a dozen times, and uttered more than a 
dozen screams, he never touched me and I got safely | 
home. If you can gather any information from this | 
adventure you are welcome to it; but all I know 
about the animal is this, that I hate him as I do the 
devil.”” 

The book abounds in legends and anecdotes 
like those included in the extracts already 
given. The former are after an old pattern: 
—the latter have sometimes a piquancy which 
makes them entertaining. One part of the | 
work is occupied with portraits of celebrated | 
Cherokee Indians. These we must send the | 
reader to make acquaintance with in the record | 
itself:—contenting ourselves with the follow- 
ing.— 

“Tn riding down the French Broad, I overtook a 
gentleman on horseback, who accompanied me about 
twenty miles. Immediately after the first salutation 
was passed, and he had ascertained that I was from 
the eastward, he questioned me with regard to the 
latest news from China. I was surprised at the 








question, and after telling him I had noné to com- 
municate, I could not refrain from asking him what 
was the secret of his interest in that remote empiré. 
He replied that he resided on the French Broad, 
and was a dealer in ginseng. I had heard of the 
article before, and knew that it was found in abun- 
dance throughout this mountain region. My friend 
described it as a beautiful plant, with one stem and 
some twenty leaves at the top, and growing to the 
height of eighteen inches. That portion of it, how- 
ever, which is prepared for market is the root. The 
Chinese are the only people in the world who make 
any use of it whatever; but with them it has been an 
article of commerce from time immemorial. It is 
said to be associated in some way or other with an 
unexplained superstition. Formerly it was obtained 
exclusively from Tartary; and the Tartars were in 
the habit of saying that they conld never find it, 
except by shooting a magic arrow, which invariably 
fell where the plant was abundant. * * It is used 
in the same manner that we use tobacco, and to the 
tongue it is an agreeable bitter. It has been an 
article of export from this country for half a century, 
and the most extensive American shippers reside in 
Philadelphia. It is sold for about sixty cents the 
pound, and my travelling companion told me that 
his sales amounted to about forty thousand dollars 
per annum.” 

As descriptive of the scenery of Georgia, 
Tennessee and North Carolina —a district 
strangely neglected by travellers—this volume 
has original merits. It paints the wilderness 
in vivid colours,—but renders at the same time 
express homage to civilization. 





Sussex Archeological Collection. Vol. II. 
(Second Notice. } 

A notice of the Ironworks of Sussex by Mr. 
M. A. Lower is both valuable and interesting. 
Mr. Lower adduces evidence to justify the be- 
lief that ironworks were established in Sussexe 
in the time of the Romans,—and probably before 
they set foot in the island: and he oo it not 
improbable that the trade may hereafter be 
revived by the introduction of anthracite fuel. 

The earliest actual record of the iron trade 
in Sussex is believed to be, the murage grant of 
1266, made by Henry the Third to the town of 
Lewes, which empowers the inhabitants to raise 
tolls for the repair of the town walls.— 

“From that period we have data, however slight, 
for the history of the manufacture. In 1290 a pay- 
ment was made for the iron work of the monument 


| of Henry III. in Westminster Abbey, to Master 


Henry of Lewes. * * In 7th Edward I, iron 
appears to have been smelted on St. Leonard's 
Forest, and the works were afterwards carried on by 
the Crown. In 1300, according to Stow, the fer- 
rones, or ironmongers of London, made complaint 
to Elia Russell, mayor of London, that the smiths 
of the wealds ( fabri de waldis) brought in irons for 
wheels which were much shorter than they ought, 
according to custom, to be, to the great scandal and 
loss of the whole trade of ironmongers; and required 
a remedy, which was accordingly granted. From 
some incidental notices occurring about this period, 
it appears that the iron manufactured near the 
Sussex coast was conveyed to London by water—a 
proof of the impassable state of the roads in those 
days. In the 13th year of Edward II., Peter de 
Walsham, sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, by virtue of 
a precept from the king's exchequer, made a pro- 
vision of horse-shoes, and nails of different sorts 
(providencias de ferris equorum et clavis pro eisdem, 
diversimode fabrice), for the expedition against the 
Scots. The number furnished on the occasion was 
3,000 horse-shoes and 29,000 nails, and the expense 
of their purchase, from various places within the 
sheriff’s jurisdiction, and their delivery in London, 
by the hands of John de Norton, clerk, was 
141. 138s.10d. The None return for the parish of 
Lynch in Western Sussex, proves the existence of 
the iron trade there in 1342. It also affords an 
early instance of metals being subject to tithes: 
‘Item, decima ferri ecclesia pradicte valet per 
annum decem solidi.’ The rector likewise received 
ten shillings for the tithe of iron ore. 
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The manufacture is supposed to have in- 
creased during the fifteenth century; though 
Mr. Lower observes, this supposition is based 
more on the flourishing state in which we find 
the trade in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury than on documentary evidence. 


“ There is little doubt that ordnance was made in 
this county in the fifteenth century. It is believed 
that some of the old banded guns of wrought iron 
preserved in the Tower of London and elsewhere, 
and dating so far back as the reign of Henry VI., 
were of Sussex manufacture. In the tenth volume 
of the ‘ Archeologia,’ is an engraving from a draw- 
ing by James Lambert, jun., of a mortar, formerly 
at Eridge Green, in the parish of Frant, and the 
account given of it is as follows:—It has always 
been understood that this mortar was the first that 
was made in England.....[It] now lies at Eridge 
Green, and has served for many years for the amuse- 
ment of the people on a holiday or fair day, when 
they collect money to buy gunpowder to throw the 
shell to a hill about a mile distant. The weight of 
the shell sinks it so deep into the earth, that it costs 
no little pains to dig it out after each discharge, 
which is repeated as long as the money lasts. The 
chamber of the gun is cast-iron, the other part, as 
is evident, wrought.’ From the engraving, the 
chamber appears to have been polygonal, and the 
tube to have consisted of many small bars or rods, 
bound together by nine hoops. This was the ori- 
ginal method of constructing these tremendous en- 
gines of war. 

“ These hooped guns were at length superseded 
by cannons cast in an entire piece, and bored, as at 
the present day. The invention of gun-founding is 
ascribed to the French, who appear to have used 
cast pieces many years before the introduction of the 
art into this country. The first iron cannons cast 
in England were manufactured at Buxted, in this 
county, by Ralph Hoge or Hogge, in 1543 (35 
Henry VIII.). This founder employed, as his assist- 
ant, Peter Baude, a Frenchman, whom he had pro- 
bably brought over to teach him the improved 
method; and Peter Van Collet, a Flemish gunsmith, 
about the same time, ‘devised and cast mortar 
pieces from 11 to 19 inches bore; for the use whereof 
they caused to be made bombs, or certain hollow 
shot, of cast iron, to be stuffed with fireworks, &c. 
And after the king’s return from Bullen, the said 
Peter Bawd, by himself, in 1 Edward VI., made 
ordnance of cast iron, of divers sorts, as fawconets, 
Jfawcons, minions, sakers, and other pieces.’ 

“ The manufacture of heavy ordnance gave a great 
impulse to the iron trade. Many foreigners were 
brought over to carry on the works. This perhaps 
may account for the number of Frenchmen and 
Germans whose names appear in our parish registers 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. New 
works were established, and ultimately almost every 
landed proprietor fin the districts where the ore was 
found became an iron-master. Among the persons 
engaged in the trade at this period was Richard 
Woodman, one of the ten Protestant martyrs burnt 
at Lewes in 1557. He was a native of Buxted, 
where he probably learned the business. At the 
time of his apprehension, at the beginning of Queen 
Mary's reign, he resided at Warbleton, and carried 
on an extensive trade. In one of his examinations 
before the Bishop of Winchester, he says, ‘ Let me 
go home, I pray you, to my wife and children, to see 
them kept, and other poore folke that I would set 
aworke, by the helpe of God. I have set aworke 
a hundreth persons, ere this, all the yeare together.’ 
Several Sussex families, enriched by the iron manu- 
facture, assumed the rank of gentry about this time. 
This rapid growth of the trade in the wealds of 
Sussex and Kent was viewed with disfavour by 
many. Archbishop Parker, writing to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1570, says, ‘Sir Richard Sackville intends, 
as I was credibly informed, in this wood [Longbeech 
Wood, in Westwell, Kent] to erect up certain iron 
mills, which plague, if it shall come into the country, 
I fear it will breed much grudge and desolation.’ 
About 1572 much ordnance was exported, in con- 
sequence of the Lord Admiral having granted a 
licence for that purpose to Sir Thomas Leighton, 
who had made use of one Garret Smith to obtain it 
of the admiral, and who was, in return for his inter- 





vention, to enjoy the deputyship, with a fourth part 1 


of the profits; ‘ but the merchants of London, know- 
ing how this might furnish the enemies’ ships to 
obstruct their trade, and bring other great damages 
upon the queen and her subjects, petitioned her, in 
a great body, to withdraw this licence.’ The petition 
was not presented (‘whether it were shuffled off by 
some about the queen’); however, they petitioned 
again, and in Sept. 1572, a proclamation strictly 
restrained all transport of iron and brass ordnance, 
and forbade the owners of all iron works, furnaces, 
or forges, to make any kind of ordnance larger than 
aminion. In defiance of these measures, however, 
the surreptitious exportation of Sussex cannon went 
on for some years longer. In 1587, the Earl of 
Warwick, master of the ordnance, dispatched ‘a 
gentleman of his, one Mr. Blincoe,’ into Sussex to 
summon all the gun-founders of the county up to 
London, to understand his pleasure respecting their 
further continuance of the manufacture. ‘ Henry 
Nevel, and the rest of that occupation,’ obeyed the 
summons, and the matter was referred to the 
arrangement of Mr. Hockenal, the deputy-master of 
the ordnance, and Mr. Blincoe. The result was, 
that a fixed quantity of cannon should be cast an- 
nually, for the necessary provision of our own navi- 
gation; a certain proportion being allowed to each 
founder. It was also stipulated that no ordnance 





should be sold except in the city, and not even there 
but to such merchants ‘as my lord or his deputy | 
should name. The bonds into which the iron- 
masters entered on this occasion, seem to have | 
been little regarded by them; for, on August 8, | 
1589, Thomas Lord Buckhurst wrote a letter to 
the justices of Lewes Rape, complaining of their 
neglect. ‘ Their lordshypps doe see the little regard | 
the owners of furnaces and the makers of these 
peeces have of their bondes, and how yt importeth 
the state that the enemy of her majesty should not 
be furnished oute of the lande with ordnance to 
annoye us.’ The lord-treasurer goes on to direct | 
the magistrates to enforce the provisions of the 
master of the ordnance. Another letter, from the 
same officer to the justices of the three eastern 
rapes, dated 6th October, 1590, directs them as to | 
‘ straighter restraint of making shott and ordnance,’ 
and to take bonds of 1,0007. each of every furnace- | 
owner and farmer; and also to forward their bonds, 
and a list of their names, to him with all convenient | 
speed, 

“ The great extent which the manufacture had 
now reached, threatened an evil which had to be 
warded off by legislative enactments—I mean the | 
annihilation of timber in the Weald. Up to a cer- 
tain period the destruction of trees and underwood | 
had been beneficial in clearing the land for agri- 
cultural purposes ; but so early as the reign of 
Henry VIII. (1543), it became necessary to enact 
—that no wood shall be converted into pasture— 
that in cutting coppice woods at twenty-four years’ 
growth, or under, there shall be left standing and 
unfelled, for every acre, twelve standils or storers of 
oak, or in default of so many, then of elm, ash, asp, 
or beech—and that if the coppice be under fourteen 
years’ growth, it shall be inclosed from cattle for six 
years; ‘ provided always, &c., that this act do not 
extend or be prejudicial to any of the lords or 
owners of the woods, underwoods, or woodlands 
growing or being within any of the towns, parishes, 
or places commonly called or known to be within 
the Wilds of the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sus- 
sex, other than to the common woods growing and 
being within any of the said Wilds, &c. A series of 
enactments of similar character succeeded. The act 
1 Elizabeth, cap. 15, provides that no person shall 
convert into coal or other fuel for the making of 
iron, ‘any timber-trees of oak, beech, or ash of the 
breadth of one foot square at the stub,’ within four- 
teen miles of the sea, or the rivers Thames, Severn, 
&c. or any other navigable river. The county of 
Sussex, the weild of Kent, and the parishes of 
Charlewood, Newdigate, and Leigh, in the weild of 
Surrey, were, however, excepted from the operation 
of this act. The act of 23 Elizabeth, cap. 5 (1581), 
declares that ‘ by reason of the late erection of sundry 
iron-mills in divers places,’ near London, and ‘not 
far distant from the Downs and sea-coasts of Sussex,’ 
decay of timber hath ensued; and forbids, therefore, 
the converting to coal or other fewel, for the making 


| 





of iron-metal in any iron-mill, furnace or 
any wood within twenty-two miles of Lond 
within four miles of the foot of the hills call 
Downs, betwixt Arundel and Pemsey 
miles of the towns of Winchelsey and 
two miles of the town of Pemse ', OF withi 
miles of the town of Hastings, Ta peed 3 
forty shillings for every load of wood so em 10) : 
‘ Provided always, that this act shall not ats 
any woods growing or to grow in the weilds of Su, 
rey, Sussex, and Kent,’ if eighteen miles from Lon. 
don, and eight from the Thames. It also forbids 
the erection of any new iron-works within twent 
two miles of London, or four miles of the Down: ‘ 
of the towns of Pemsey, Winchelsey, Hastings = 
Rye, upon pain of 10. The woods of Christophe 
Darrell, gentleman, at Newdigate, in Suny, on 
exempted from the force of this enactment, on the 
ground of their having been preserved and coppiced 
for the especial use of his ironworks in those parts, 
The act 27 Elizabeth, cap. 19 (1585), rehearses, 
‘ Whereas by the over great negligence or number of 
iron-works which have been and yet are in the weilds 
of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, it is thought that the 
great plenty of timber which hath grown in tho 
parts hath been greatly decayed and spoiled, and 
will in short time be utterly consumed and wasted 
if some convenient remedy be not timely provided! 
and therefore forbids the erection of any manner of 
iron-mills, furnace, finary, or blomary, for the making 
or working of any manner of iron or iron-metal; 
except upon ancient sites.” 

What a picture of flashing mills, and roarin 
furnaces, and that most Tartarian of all noises 
iron hammers beating on iron :—filling, as Cam- 
den says, the neighbourhood round about “ night 


a 
Or within foy 
Rye, or within 


| and day with continued noise’’!—So Drayton:— 


These forests, as I say, the daughters of the Weald, 

(That in their heavy breasts had long their griefs con- 
cealed) 

Foreseeing their decay each hour so fast come on, 

Under the axe’s stroke fetched many a grievous groan, 


| When as the anvil’s weight and hammer’s dreadful sound, 
| Even rent the hollow woods and shook the queachy ground; 
| So that the trembling nymphs oppress’d through ghastly 


fear, 
Ran madding to the Downs with loose dishevell’d hair. 
The Sylvans that about the neighbouring woods did dwell 


| Both in the tufty frith and in the mossy fell, 


Forsook their gloomy bowers, and wander'd far abroad, 
Expell’d their quiet seats, and place of their abode, 
When labouring carts they saw to hold their daily trade, 


| Where they in summer wont to sport them in the shade, 


Could we, say they, suppose, that any would us cherish, 
Which suffer (every day) the holiest things to perish? 
Or to our daily want to minister supply ? 
These Iron Times breed none, that mind posterity. 
Who that knows anything of the delicious quiet 
of that beautiful Weald—who that has 
sat recline 
On its soft downy banks damask’d with flowers, 
Or under the shadow of its ‘ melancholy boughs’ 
—the only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills— 
can believe in this mad Pandemonium of the 
past? 

Of course, and in spite of these legislative 
follies, the trade and “ the waste’’ if it deserves 
to be so called, went on, regulating itself by 
natural laws,—until, in the seventeenth century, 
there were 140 hammers and furnaces in Sussex. 

“ The greatest existing remains of Sussex iron art 
the balustrades which surround St. Paul's cathednl 
They were cast at Lamberhurst furnace, and ther 
weight, including the seven gates is above 200 tom 
Their cost, according to the account-books kept # 
the furnace, was 11,202/. 0s. 6d.” 

We are indebted to the iron manufactures 
for those fine sheets of water which still add 
beauty to the Weald.—“‘ A great deal of meadow 
ground,” says Camden, “is turned into } 
and pools for the driving of the mills;” al 


many of them still remain,—though the “ha 
mers” are often occupied by corn-mills. Some 
have been drained,—and are now used as hop 


gardens and osier-beds. 

On the decline and fall of the trade, 
Lower observes :— 

“The amazing consumption of wood rendered the 
production of iron in this district more expeas™ 
than in those localities where the coal mines and & 
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en ta are in close proximity to each 
ober. ie Roderick Murchison’s authority, 
ealds still contain a much greater quantity of 
« and that of richer quality, than many of the 
ise sells of England; but for the reason alluded to, 
oo n with those districts was hopeless. In 
ite, however, of the invention of ‘charking’ sea- 
coal, alluded to asa desideratum by Fuller, Sussex 
stil} maintained its position as a seat of the iron trade 
long after the establishment of that process. Even 
- the days of our grandfathers, cannon continued to 
. cast in some places, and the great hammer’s 
‘gecupation’ was not wholly ‘gone.’ By degrees, 
however, the glare of the furnace faded, the din of 
the hammer was hushed, the last blast was blown, 
and the wood-nymphs, after a long exile, returned 
in peace to their beloved retreats! Farnhurst, in 
Western, and Ashburnham, in Eastern Sussex, wit- 
nessed the total extinction of the manufacture.” 

Sussex is just now the high aristocratic anti- 
manufacturing district ; and to hear its orators 
at their local triumphs one would suppose that 
they were all autochthones — earthborn — and 
that no Sussex man had ever defiled his fingers 
with anything less dirty than mere dirt. Yet the 
greater part of the noble and the gentle—we 
mean of course such as had great-grandfathers 
—are all more or less indebted to the iron trade 

w into wealth and importance in that iron 
. Neville and Ashburnham are amongst the 
earliest and the latest names associated with it. 
The Burrells (Willoughby de Eresby) had large 
works at Cuckfield. The Morleys of Glynde— 
the regicide at least—had works at Hawkesden, 
—the Fullers of Rose Hill, at Brightling and 
Heathfield and Waldron; it is, indeed, a tra- 
dition of the county that the founder of the 
Sussex family gained his wealth by hawking 
nails about it upon the backs of donkeys:— 
a tradition the truth of which Mr. Lower de- 
nies, but does not disprove. With a notice of 
the fates and fortunes, the rise and fall of some 
other families, we shall conclude.— 

“ At Riverhall, in Faircrouch quarter, there were a 
furnace and a forge worked by the Fowles, a family 
of considerable note, whose prosperity rose and fell 
with the iron manufacture. Nicholas Fowle, who 
carried on these works, built in 1591 the fine man- 
sion of Riverhall, which still exhibits traces of its 
former grandeur. His son, William Fowle, had a 
grant of free warren from King James, over his 
numerous manors and lands in Wadhurst, Frant, 
Rotherfield, and Mayfield. The fourth in descent, 
and heir male of this personage, left Riverhall, and 
kept the turnpike-gate in Wadhurst. His grand- 
son, Nicholas Fowle, a day-labourer, emigrated to 
America in 1839, with his son John Fowle, a wheel- 
Wright, and a numerous young family, carrying with 
them as a family relic the royal grant of free-warren 
given to their ancestor. Brookland forge, and Fer- 
tedge Forge, on the borders of Frant, at or near 
Bartley Mill, or Little Shoesmiths, were worked by 
the Barhams of Butts and Shoesmiths. John Bar- 
ham of Butts, in Wadhurst, second son of a 
younger son of Henry Barham, Esq., lord of Barham, 
&e, co. Kent. a descendant (according to the 
Kentish historian and genealogist Philipot) from 
Robert de Berham, son of Richard Fitz-Urse, and 
brother of the murderer of Thomas a Becket, was 
the founder of several branches of the Barhams 
inhabiting the mansions of Great Butts and Shoe- 
sniths, the former of which has disappeared and been 
replaced by a miserable little house. His descendant, 
John Barham, resided there till about 1713, when he 
sold the remnants of his paternal inheritance. He 
died in obscurity in 1732, aged seventy-five. John 

, grandson of the above-named John Bar- 
ham of great Butts, erected or rebuilt, about 1630, 
the beautifully situated and spacious mansion of 

iths, and worked Bartley Mill and Brookland 
Forges, His grandson was high-sheriff of the county 
M4 William III, but at his decease his family fell 
into obscurity. Scragoak works were formerly carried 
on by the Mansers, and afterwards by the Barhams; 
and Snape Furnace, the property of the Barhams, 
was worked by the Culpeper family about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. David Barham built 





the greater portion of the present house at Snape 
about 1617. He died in 1643, and is interred in 
the south aisle of Wadhurst Church, beneath an iron 
slab of very curious workmanship. This estate after- 
wards passed to the Barhams of Scragoak, who 
worked the furnace there, and this line of the Bar- 
hams terminated with Nicholas Barham, who died in 
the workhouse in 1778, aged eighty-two. The re- 
presentative of these once distinguished families, 
now resident in Wadhurst, is Nicholas Barham, a 
wheelwright.” 

How forcibly do such records as the above 
bring before us the moral of mutation—with its 
legend, ‘‘ Passing away”’! 





Redburn: his First Voyage. Being the Sailor 
Boy Confessions and Reminiscences of the 
Son-of-a-Gentleman, in the Merchant Service. 
By Herman Melville. Bentley. 


Tue “ first voyage” which supplies a title 
and subject to this new work by the author of 
‘Typee’ and ‘Omoo’ is simply a voyage from 
New York to Liverpool and back. Such a 
field, our readers need not be told, admits of 
but few adventures and offers little of novelty 
in the way of observations. We see no reason 
to pronounce an opinion as to whether the 
adventures which it does contain are pure fact, 
pure fiction, or a mixture of both. The humour 
of the book is borrowed from ‘ Peter Simple,’ 
—the facts are too simple to suggest the notion 
of their having been borrowed from any one. 
In only one passage has the writer wandered 
into the extravagancies of ‘Mardi’ :—and that 
is but an episode to the ‘‘ voyage.” 

Let us take a peep at the young adventurer 
setting out on his way to New York to embark 
for his first voyage.— 

“At last gaining the boat, we pushed off, and 
away we steamed down the Hudson. There were 
few passengers on board, the day was so unpleasant; 
and they were mostly congregated in the after cabin 
round the stoves. After breakfast, some of them 
went to reading: others took a nap on the settees; 
and others sat in silent circles, speculating no doubt, 
as to who each other might be. They were certainly 
a cheerless set, and to me they all looked stony-eyed 
and heartless. I could not help it, I almost hated 
them; and to avoid them, went on deck, but a 
storm of sleet drove me below. At last I bethought 
me, that I had not procured a ticket, and going to 
the captain’s office to pay my passage and get one, 
was horror-struck to find, that the price of passage 
had been suddenly raised that day, owing to the 
other boats not running; so that I had not enough 
money to pay my fare. I had supposed it would be 
but a dollar, and only a dollar did I have, whereas 
it was two. What was to be done? The boat was 
off, and there was no backing out; so I determined 
to say nothing to anybody, and grimly wait until 
called upon for my fare. The long weary day wore 
on till afternoon; one incessant storm raged on deck; 
but after dinner the few passengers, waked up with 
their roast-beef and mutton, became a little more 
sociable. Not with me, for the scent and savour of 
poverty was upon me, and they all cast towards me 
their evil eyes and cold suspicious glances, as I sat 
apart, though among them. I felt that desperation 
and recklessness of poverty which only a pauper 
knows. There was a mighty patch upon one leg of 
my trowsers, neatly sewed on, for it had been 
executed by my mother, but still very obvious and 
incontrovertible to the eye. This patch I had 
hitherto studiously endeavoured to hide with the 
ample skirts of my shooting jacket; but now I 
stretched out my leg boldly, and thrust the patch 
under their noses, and looked at them so, that they 
soon looked away, boy though I was. Perhaps the 
gun that I clenched frightened them into respect; or 
there might have been something ugly in my eyes; 
or my teeth were white, and my jaws were set. For 
several hours I sat gazing at a jovial party seated 
round a mahogany table, with some crackers and 
cheese, and wine and cigars, Their faces were 
flushed with the good dinner they had eaten; and 
mine felt pale and wan with a long fast, If I had 





presumed to offer to make one of their party; if I 
had told them of my circumstances, and solicited 
something to refresh me, I very well knew, from the 
peculiar hollow ring of their laughter, they would 
have had the waiters put me out of the cabin, for a 
beggar, who had no business to be warming himself 
at their stove. And for that insult, though only a 
conceit, I sat and gazed at them, putting up no 
petitions for their prosperity. My whole soul was 
soured within me, and when at last the captain’s 
clerk, a slender young man, dressed in the height of 
fashion, with a gold watch, chain, and broach, came 
round collecting the tickets, I buttoned up my coat 
to the throat, clutched my gun, put on my leather 
cap, and pulling it well down, stood up like a sentry 
before him. He held out his hand, deeming any 
remark superfluous, as his object in pausing before 
me must be obvious. But I stood motionless and 
silent, and in a moment he saw how it was with me. 
I ought to have spoken and told him the case, in 
plain, civil terms, and offered my dollar, and then 
waited the event. But I felt too wicked for that, 
He did not wait a great while, but spoke first 
himself; and in a gruff voice, very unlike his urbane 
accents when accosting the wine and cigar party, 
demanded my ticket. I replied that I had none. 
He then demanded the money; and upon my 
answering that I had not enough, in a loud angry 
voice that attracted all eyes, he ordered me out of 
the cabin into the storm. The devil in me then 
mounted up from my soul, and spread over my 
frame, till it tingled at my finger ends; and I 
muttered out my resolution to stay where I was in 
such a manner, that the ticket man faltered back. 
‘There ’s a dollar for you,’ I added, offering it, ‘I 
want two,’ said he.—‘ Take that or nothing,’ I 
answered; ‘It is all I have.’ I thought he would 
strike me. But, accepting the money, he con- 
tented himself with saying something about sports- 
men going on shooting expeditions without having 
money to pay their expenses; and hinted that such 
chaps might better lay aside their fowling-pieces, and 
assume the buck and saw. He then passed on, and 
left every eye fastened upon me. I stood their 
gazing some time, but at last could stand it no more. 
I pushed my seat right up before the most insolent 
gazer, a short fat man, with a plethora of cravat 
round his neck, and fixing my gaze on his, gave him 
more gazes than he sent. This somewhat embarrassed 
him, and he looked round for someone to take hold 
of me; but no one coming, he pretended to be very 
busy counting the gilded wooden beams overhead. I 
then turned to the next gazer, and clinking my gun- 
lock, deliberately presented the piece at him. Upon 
this, he overset his seat in his eagerness to get 
beyond my range, for I had him point blank, full in 
the left eye; and several persons starting to their 
feet, exclaimed that I must be crazy. So I was at 
that time; for otherwise I know not how to account 
for my demoniac feelings, of which I was afterwards 
heartily ashamed, as I ought to have been, indeed; 
and much more than that. I then turned on my 
heel, and shouldering my fowling-piece and bundle, 
marched on deck, and walked there through the 
dreary storm, till I was wet through, and the boat 
touched the wharf at New York.” 


Here the hero goes as a “ boy”’ on board the 
vessel in which he is to make his earliest trip :— 
and thus describes his feelings when he first 
sailed out into the great sea.— 


“ At last we got as far as the Narrows, which 
everybody knows is the entrance to New York 
Harbour from sea; and it may well be called the 
Narrows, for when you go in or out, it seems like 
going in or out of a door-way : and when you go out 
of these Narrows on a long voyage like this of mine, 
it seems like going out into the broad highway, where 
not a soul is to be seen. For far away and away 
stretches the great Atlantic Ocean; and all you can 
see beyond is where the sky comes down to the 
water. It looks lonely and desolate enough, and I 
could hardly believe, as I gazed around me, that 
there could be any land beyond, or any place like 
Europe or England or Liverpool in the great wide 
world. It seemed too strange and wonderful, and 
altogether incredible, that there could really be 
cities and towns and villages and green fields and 
hedges and farm-yards and orchards, away over that 
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wide blank of sea, and away beyond the place where 
the sky came down to the water. And to think of 
steering right out among those waves, and leaving 
the bright land behind, and the dark night coming 
on, too, seemed wild and foolhardy; and I looked 
with a sort of fear at the sailors standing by me, who 
could be so thoughtless at sucha time. But then I 
remembered how many times my own father had 
said he crossed the ocean; and I had never dreamed 
of such a thing as doubting him; for I always thought 
him such a marvellous being, infinitely purer and 
greater than I was, who could not by any possibility 
do wrong, or say an untruth. Yet now, how could 
I credit it, that he, my own father, whom I so well 
remembered, had ever sailed out of these Narrows, 
and sailed right through the sky and water line, and 
gone to England, and France, Liverpool and Mar- 
seilles. It was too wonderful to believe.” 

On board, Redburn takes to studying the 
characters of his mates:—mixing up his own 
simplicities with his judgments after the follow- 
ing fashion.— 

“ Now this man was a Greenlander by birth, with 
a very white skin where the sun had not burnt it, 
and handsome blue eyes placed wide apart in his 
‘head, and a broad good-humoured face, and plenty 
of curly flaxen hair. He was not very tall, but 
exceedingly stout-built, though active; and his back 
was a broad as a shield, and it was a great way be- 
tween his shoulders. He seemed to be a sort of 
Jady’s sailor, for in his broken English he was always 
talking about the nice ladies of his acquaintance in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen and a place he called 
the Hook, which at first I fancied must be the place 
where lived the hook-nosed then that caught fowling- 
pieces and every other article that came along. He 
was dressed very tastefully, too, as if he knew he 
“was a good-looking fellow. He had ona new blue 
woollen Havre frock, with a new silk handkerchief 
Yound his neck, passed through one of the vertebral 
bones of a shark, highly polished and carved. His 
trowsers were of clear white duck, and he sported a 
handsome pair of pumps, and a tarpaulin hat bright 
as a looking-glass, with a long black ribbon streaming 


behind, and getting entangled every now and then 
in the rigging; and he had gold anchors in his 
ears, and a silver ring on one of his fingers, which 
was very much worn and bent from pulling ropes 


and other work on board ship. I thought he 
might better have left his jewellery at home. It 
was a long time before I could believe that this man 
was really from Greenland, though he looked strange 
enough to me, then, to have come from the moon; 
and he was full of stories about that distant country; 
how they passed the winters there; and how bitter 
cold it was; and how he used to go to bed and sleep 
-twelve hours, and get up again and run about, and 
go to bed again, and get up again—there was no 
telling how many times, and all in one night; for in 
the winter time in his country, he said, the nights 
were so many weeks long, that a Greenland baby 
was sometimes three months old, before it could 
properly be said to be a day old. I had seen men- 
tion made of such things before in books of voyages; 
but that was only reading about them, just as you 
read the Arabian Nights, which no one ever believes; 
for somehow, when I read about these wonderful 
countries, I never used really to believe what I read, 
dut only thought it very strange, and a good deal too 
strange to be altogether true; though I never thought 
the men who wrote the book meant to tell lies. But 
I don't know exactly how to explain what I mean; 
but this much I will sy, that I never believed in 
Greenland till I raw this Greenlander. And at first, 
hearing him talk about Greenland, only made me 
still more incredulous, For what business had a man 
from Greenland to be in my company? Why was 
he not at home among the icebergs, and how could 
he stand a warm summer's sun, and not be melted 
away? Besides, instead of icicles, there were ear- 
rings hanging from his ears; and he did not wear 
bear-skins, and keep his hands in a huge muff; things 
which I covld not help connecting with Greenland 
and all Greenlanders.” 

The Peter Simple-ism of Redburn looks, we 
are bound to say, a little pale in Mr. Melville’s 
imitation of Capt. Marryat. A specimen or 
two will suffice.— 


“ When I reached the deck, I saw no one but a 
large man in a large dripping pea-jacket, who was 
calking down the main-hatches.—‘ W hat do you want, 
Pillgarlic ?* said he.—‘ I’ve shipped to sail in this 
ship,’ I replied, assuming a little dignity, to chastise 
his familiarity.—‘ What for ? a tailor *’ said he, look- 
ing at my shooting-jacket.—I answered that I was 
going as a ‘ boy;’ for so I was technically put down 
on the articles.‘ Well,’ said he, ‘have you got your 
traps aboard ?\—I told him I did't know that there were 
any rats in the ship, and hadn’t brought any ‘trap.’ 
—At this he laughed out with a great guffaw, and 
said there must be hay-seed in my hair. This made 
me mad ; but thinking he must be one of the sailors 
who was going in the ship, I thought it wouldn’t be 
wise to make an enemy ef him, so only asked him 
where the men slept in the vessel, for I wanted to 
put my clothes away.—‘ Where's your clothes?’ said 
he.—‘ Here, in my bundle,’ said I, holding it up.— 
* Well, if that’s all you've got,’ he cried, ‘ you'd better 
chuck it overboard. But go forward, go forward to 
the forecastle; that’s the place you'll live in aboard 
here.” And with that he directed me to a sort of 
hole in the deck of the bow of the ship; but looking 
down, and seeing how dark it was, I asked him for 
a light.—‘ Strike your eyes together and make one,’ 
said he, ‘ we don’t have any lights here.’ * * Think- 
ing to make friends with the second mate, I took out 
an old tortoiseshell snuff-box of my father’s, in which 
I had put a piece of Cavendish tobacco, to look sailor- 
like, and offered the box to him very politely. He 
stared at me for a moment, and then exclaimed, ‘ Do 
you think we take snuff aboard here, youngster? no, 
no, no time for snuff-taking at sea; don’t let the “ old 
man” see that snuff-box; take my advice, and pitch 
it overboard as quick as you can.’ I told him it 
was not snuff, but tobacco; when he said he had 
plenty of tobacco of his own, and never carried any 
such nonsense about him as a tobacco-box. With 
that he went off about his business, and left me feel- 
ing foolish enough. But I had reason to be glad he 
hadacted thus, for if he had not, Ithink I should have 
offered my box to the chief mate, who in that case, 
from what I afterwards learned of him, would have 
knocked me down, or done something else equally 
uncivil, * * The pig-pen being cleaned out, I was | 
set to work picking up some shavings, which lay about | 
the deck; for there had been carpenters at work on | 
board. - The mate ordered me to throw these shav- | 
ings into the long-boat at a particular place between 
two of the seats. But as I found it hard work to | 
push the shavings through in that place, and as it 
looked wet there, I thought it would be better for the 
shavings as well as myself, to thrust them where 
there was a larger opening and a dry spot. While 
I was thus employed, the mate, observing me, ex- 
claimed with an oath, ‘ Didn’t I tell you to put those 
shavings somewhere else? Do what I tell you, now, 
Buttons, or mind your eye!’ Stifling my indigna- 
tion at his rudeness, which by this time I found was 
my only plan, I replied that that was not so good a 
place for the shavings as that which I had myself 
selected, and asked him to tell me why he wanted 
me to put them in the place he designated. Upon 
this, he flew into a terrible rage, and without expla- 
nation reiterated his order like a clap of thunder. 
This was my first lesson in the discipline of the sea, 
and I never forgot it. From that time I learned that 
sea-officers never gave reasons for anything they order 
to be done. * * Thinking that my superiority to 
him in a moral way might sit uneasily upon this 
sailor, I thought that it would soften the matter down 
by giving him a chance to show his own superiority 
to me, in a minor thing; for I was far from being 
vain and conceited. Having observed that at certain 
intervals a little bell was rung on the quarter-deck 
by the man at the wheel; and that as soon as it was 
heard, some one of the sailors forward struck a large 
bell which hung on the forecastle; and having ob- 
served that how many times soever the man astern 
rang his bell, the man forward struck his, tit for tat, 
—I inquired of this floating-Chapel sailor, what all 
this ringing meant; and whether, as the big bell hung 
right over the scuttle that went down to the place 
where the watch below were sleeping, such a ringing 
every little while would not tend to disturb them and 
beget unpleasant dreams; and in asking these ques- 
tions I was particular to address him in a civil and 











condescending way, so as to show him yery plainly 


that I did not deem myself one whit ae 5 
was, that is, taking all things together. pe ne : 
into particulars. But to my great surprise and 
tification, he in the rudest kind of manner la a 
aloud in my face, and called me a‘ Jimm ’ 
though that was not my real name, and he mb 
known it; and also the ‘son of a farmer.’ tho 1 
I have previously related, my father was Pe ~ 
chant and French importer in Broad Street in x 
York. And then he began to laugh and joke about 
me with the other sailors, till they all got round 
and if I had not felt so terribly angry I shoul 
certainly have felt very much like a fool, But 
my being so angry prevented me from feeling foolish 
which is very lucky for people in a passion.” , 
We had marked some other passages for 
year :—but shall content ourselves with 
the followingimpressive glance at a wreck at sea, 
“The tornado came rushing along at last, like ‘ 
troop of wild horse before the flaming rush fe 
burning prairie. But after bowing and cringing to jt 
awhile, the good Highlander was put off before it- 
and with her nose in the water, went wallowing ' 
ploughing milk-white waves, and leaving a streak ¢ 
illuminated foam in her wake. It was an awh! 
scene. It made me catch my breath as I gazed, | 
could hardly stand on my feet, so violent was the 
motion of the ship. But while I reeled to and fro 
the sailors only laughed at me; and bade me look 
out that the ship did not fall overboard; and advised 
me to get a handspike, and hold it down hard in the 
weather scuppers, to steady her wild motions, But 
I was now getting a little too wise for this foolish 
kind of talk; though all through the voyage, y 
never gave it over. This storm past, Hg +? fait 
weather until we got into the Irish Sea. The mori 
following the storm, when the sea and sky had become 
blue again, the man aloft sung out that there wasa 
wreck on the lee-beam. We bore away for it, all 
hands looking eagerly toward it, and the captain in 
the mizen-top with his spy-glass. Presently, we 
slowly passed alongside of it. It wasa di 
water-logged schooner, a most dismal sight, that must 
have been drifting about for several long weeks. The 
bulwarks were pretty much gone; and here and 
there the bare stanchions, or posts, were left standing, 
splitting in two the waves which broke clear over the 
deck, lying almost even with the sea. The foremast 
was snapt off less than four feet from its base; and 
the shattered and splintered remnant looked like the 
stump of a pine tree thrown over in the woods. 
Every time she rolled in the trough of the sea, her 
open main hatchway yawned into view; but wasas 
quickly filled, and submerged again, with a rushing, 
gurgling sound, as the water ran into it with the lee- 
roll. At the head of the stump of the mainmast, 
about ten feet above the deck, something likea 
sleeve seemed nailed; it was supposed to be’ the 
relics of a jacket, which must have been fastene! 
there by the crew fora signal, and been frayed out 
and blown away by the wind. Lashed, and leaning 
over sideways against the taffrail, were three dark, 
green, grassy objects, that slowly swayed with every 
roll, but otherwise were motionless. I saw the cap 
tain’s glass directed toward them, and heard himsy 
at last, ‘They must have been dead a long time’ 
These were sailors, who long ago had lashed them- 
selves to the taffrail for safety; but must hare 
famished. Full of the awful interest of the scene, 
surely thought the captain would lower a boat 
bury the bodies, and find out something about the 
schooner. But we did not stop at all; passing. 
our course, without so much as learning 
schooner’s name, though every one supposed her to 
be a New Brunswick lumberman. On the part of 
the sailors, no surprise was shown that our captain did 
not send off a boat to the wreck; but the steemg 
passengers were — at what they called hs 
barbarity. For me, I could not but feel amazed and 
shocked at his indifference; but my subsequent # 
experiences have shown me, that such conducts 
this is very common, though not, of course, whe 
human life can be saved. So away we 
left her; drifting, drifting on; a garden spot for bat: 
nacles, and a playhouse for the sharks.” . 
In conclusion, we may say of ‘ Redburn the: 
it wants the novelty of interest and of suljet 
which made ‘Typee’ and ‘Omoo’ s 
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~ day,—but that on the whole it is better 
= ce either. The improvement upon 
‘Mardi’ is striking in some respects. Setting 


aside the chapter to which we have already 


_ ded “‘A mysterious Night in 
Sore is, as we i said, little in 
‘Redburn’ that is open to the charge of extra- 

ce, either in matter or in manner :—and 
that is itself a novelty in a writer who has 
hitherto gone on crescendo in the way of mys- 
teries and madnesses of many kinds. 





gNT.]—FBLIX SCMMERLY begs leave to an- 
ter tnat the pa of ART-MANUFACTURES, ori- 
ted by him, will not be continued under his superin- 
ee, ‘and that his interest in all Works of that series 
hasentirely ceased. 
TISEMENT. ]— Winding up of Joint-Stock Companies. 
a a eeetien = allottees is called to the Proceedings 
pefore the Masters in Chancery, which will be reported 
ly in the RAILWAY CHRONICLE. This week’s 
paper contains a list of the companies to be wound up—and 
dhe proceedings in the Cambridge and Colchester Railway, 
the Tring, Reading and Basingstoke Railway, the Isle of 
Asholme and York and North Midland Railway (another 
of Mr. Hudson’s schemes), Kollman’s Locomotive and 
Carriage Company, and the German Mining Company. 


[ApvgetisEMEST.]—In the Press, 3 vols. 8vo., THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. By Jony Miizy, D.D.,* 
‘Author of ‘Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’—Pub- 
lished by T. C. Newby, MortimerStreet, Cavendish Square. 

* Misprinted M.D. in last weck’s Athencewm, p. 1119, 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Tue circumstantial story brought home by the 
Truelove of the visit of a party of Esquimaux to the 
ships composing the several Expeditions of Sir John 

lin and Sir James Ross—on which we had 
early learned to look with so much suspicion, on its 
own internal evidence—is now, in spite of the 
sredulity of certain of our contemporaries and in 

ce of mesmerism, formally negatived. Sir 
James Ross has returned home, after an unsuccessful 
search far the long missing Arctic voyagers. 

The Enterprise and Investigator, under Sir James's 
fommand, reached the entrance to Lancaster Sound 
on the 28th of August last year:—so that the 
search for Sir John Franklin can be said to have 
commenced only this summer. Though it was 
expected that the Enterprise would winter near 

Ne Island and the Investigator near Cape 
Sennell, the two ships did not attain a farther west- 
img than Port Leopold, at the entrance of Prince 





Regent’s Inlet (lat. 73° 50’ N., long. 90° 12’ W.). 
Here they wintered. On the 15th of May last, Sir 
James Ross, accompanied by a party of seamen, set 
out on an exploring expedition. They travelled 
along the coast of North Somerset, south of Bar- 
row’s Straits, for a distance of 230 miles: advancing 
as far west as the wreck of the Fury,—the vestiges 
of which were yet remaining. At this point Sir 
James deposited a large store of provisions,—and 
also the screw-launch of the Enterprise. The 
adventurous party were forty days away from their 
ships; and during that time fell in with not the 
slightest trace of the Erebus or the Terror. Neither 
did they see a single Esquimaux. The march of 
Sir James across the trackless regions of thick-ribbed 
ice is represented as being paralleled in difficulty 
only by that of Sir Edward Parry in his attempt to 
reach the North Pole. 

It was Sir James Ross's intention to have passed 
the present winter at Melville Island,—and to have 
renewed the search for Sir John Franklin next 
summer. With this view he cut a canal of two 
miles and a half from Port Leopold into Prince 
Regent's Inlet, and carried his ships through it; 
intending on emerging into Barrow’s Straits to pro- 
ceed westward. His plans, however, were completely 
frustrated by the wild spirit of those latitudes. His 
ships were swept out of the Straits into Lancaster 
Sound by a pack of drift ice which it was impossible 
to stem.—Under such untoward circumstances, Sir 
James deemed it advisable to return to England. 

This new fact shows how entirely exploring Expe- 
ditions in the Arctic Seas are at the mercy of the 
ice. It was the opinion of a number of Arctic officers 
assembled at the Admiralty in the month of January 
last, that Sir James Ross should receive “ imperative 
instructions to search in Wellington Channel and its 
neighbourhood,—since it has been ascertained that 
Sir John Franklin attached very great importance 
to that opening, in case of his failing to push on to 
the southward and westward.” It will be seen that 
Sir James Ross has not only been obliged to leave 
the Channel wholly unvisited, but has been prevented 
from penetrating as far as Melville Island,—where 
great hopes were entertained that the missing ships 
would be found. 

Capt. Kerr of the Chieftain has been examined by 
the Admiralty Board. This was the whaler, it will be 
remembered, which was boarded by the Esquimaux 
[a single Esquimaux, we believe, it now turns out 
to be] who reported that the four Arctic ships were 
lying to the east and west of the entrance to Prince 
Regent's Inlet. Capt. Kerr states that the native 
volunteered the information respecting the exist- 
ence of the ships;—but did not add that he had 
boarded them,—nor in the sketch which he drew 
in the cabin did he indicate that a certain line referred 



















adduce “the endless kind of creatures” against an 
opponent of generic and specific names, he fights in 
a good cause,—and success attend him when he meets 
the enemy. If, writing “ permutations and combi- 
nations” on their standard, he intend his multitudes 
to establish the arithmetical necessity of long words, 
then he comes round to my position,—and I give him 
battle. According to Cocker, the letters in the word 
Blepharanthemum, one of the shortest complained of, 
can be arranged otherwise in 126,126,000 different 
ways. ‘Take any long word in science, place it upon 
a table and chop it into four; it is probable that not 
one of those four parts has yet been used to designate 
an object,and any one of them, if clumsy, might be 
made neat by the addition of a letter or two. It is 
an old remark, that there are 800,000,000 of men, 
yet no two are alike in features. Does Nature, who 
should guide the naturalist, ignore the law of “ per- 
mutations and combinations”? Are our walks 
crowded with men whose noses are a foot long or 
whose mouths extend across their faces :—nay, do we 
ever meet such men? Nature is able to express 
variety among an “endless kind’’ without deigning 
to be driven to grimaces. Long, ineuphonious words ° 
are the grimace of scientific conversation—The 
necessity of special language for the exact purposes 
of science I before acknowledged. Natural families, 
order, genus, and species,—systems and strata,—con- 
stellationsand named stars,—elementsand compounds, 
binary, ternary and quaternary,—these are con- 
tained in “my philosophy.” A vast amount of 
cacophony is mixed up with them:—that too is, 
unhappily, in the cup which my philosophy must 
drink. We cannot precipitate it; but when its bad 
taste vexeth us, may we not cry out,—‘ In the name 
of music do not putin anymore!” How gracefully 
did Sir R. Murchison aveid grimace in naming 
his great discovery Silurian !—The word flows over 
the lips:—no wonder, with three liquids in it. We 
forgive geology its grauwacke and rothe-todte- 
liegende in a fit of good nature; but alas for the 
names of the fossils! — Rhyncholites gaillardeti, 
Vaginula dandini, Triloculina trigonula, Pholadomya 
fidicula! A line of such names, a cup of lemon- 
juice, or a turn at saw-grinding,—which would be 
most endurable ? 

A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre, 
saith Spenser. Five letters of music are better than 
as many syllables of discord. H. M. 





EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

AN examination of several parts of the Septuagint 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures has led me to 
think, that the recension of the Scriptures from which 
it was translated was perhaps preferable to that which 
has descended to us, and from which our authorized 
translation is made. My attention being much ex- 





to a track between the ships. Having heard Capt. 
Kerr's evidence we must candidly express our disbelief 
of the truth of the entire report: a conclusion which 
our readers are aware we arrived at with fewer facts 
to guide us than we now possess—and before one- 
half at least of that report had been expressly dis- 
proved. 

Our readers will be interested to hear, that Sir 
John Richardson reached his home at Portsmouth 
in safety, on Wednesday last,—having arrived in 
town from Liverpool on the preceding day. He is 
in excellent health; and, with the exception of being 
somewhat thinner, has not suffered by his adventurous 
coasting journey. All the Europeans of his party 
have returned with him. Dr. Rae,as we have already 
announced, with the Canadians, remains out,—and 
will resume his searching labours next summer. 


SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 


ALtow me very briefly to apologize for having 
been obscure. Your correspondent “ Brevipen”’ is 
quite right in asserting that all plants and animals 
require two names:—they do so as much as any 
Christian. My objection was, to the too frequent 


length and dissonance of such names,—to the use | 


of abstract scientific words which are too large for 
an ordinary mouthful or too hard for ordinary teeth. 
My trumpet must have given an uncertain sound. 
“‘Brevipen,” fortified in science, has made a spirited 
sortie out of the north gate:—but the attack is on 
his towers to the south. If “ Brevipen” would 


| cited by the remarkable theory of the Exodus given 
| by Mr. Sharpe, I referred to the account given in 
| the Septuagint,—and I found that it differs in some 
small particulars from that given in our received 
translation. From a consideration of it, and of the 
geographical and critical information given by Mr. 
Sharpe, I have been led to conclusions differing in 
some degree from any other which I have seen. 
Perhaps a translation of the Septuagint account of 
the Exodus, and an explanation of the conclusions 
at which I have arrived, may not be entirely without 
interest. 
Translation from the Septuagint Version. 
Exopus, Cuapter XII. 

31 And Pharao called Moses and Aaron at night, and 
said to them, Arise and depart out of my people, both you 
and the sons of Israel; go and serve the Lord your as 
you say. 

32 And take your sheep and your oxen, and go; thank 
me, truly, for this permission, 

34 And the people took their dough before it was fer- 
mented, and carried their kneading troughs bound in their 
garments upon their shoulders. 

37 And the sons of Israel raised their tents and marched 
from Ramesses to Socchoth to the number of six hundred 
th ds of foot the men, besides the baggage. 

38 And a great mixed multitude set out with them, and 
sheep, and oxen, and very many cattle. 

Cuartsr XIIL 

17 And when Pharao sent out the people, God did not 
lead them the road of the Philistines’ land on account of 
its being near; for God said, Lest when the people see war 
they change their mind and turn back into Egypt. 

18 And God led the people a circuitous way, along the 
road into the desert, to the Red Sea. 

20 And the sens of Israel decamped from Socehoth, ana 
encamped in Othom by the desert. 
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21 And God led them, the day-time [in] by a pillar of 
cloud, to shew them the way; and at night [in) bya pillar 
of 


fire. 
22 There failed not the pillar of the cloud in the day, 
[and] nor the pillar of the fire at night before all the 


_ Carter XIV. 

1 And the Lord spake to Moses, saying, 

2 Speak to the sons of Israel, and let them turn, and 
encamp before the desert-station between Magdolus and 
the sea, over-against Beelsepphon; before it thou shalt 
encamp upon the sea-shore. 

3 And Pharao will say to his people, These sons of Israel 
are wandering in the land ; for the desert has shut them in, 

5 And it was told to the king of the Egyptians that the 
people had fled; and the heart of Pharao and of his ser- 
vants was turned against the people ; and they said, Why 
have we done this, to send away the sons of Israel so as not 
to be our slaves ? 

6 Therefore Pharao yoked all his chariots, and took all 
his people with him, 

7 And took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the 
cavalry of the Egyptians, and captains over all. 

8 And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharao, the king 
of Egypt, and of his servants, and he followed behind the 
sons of Israel; but the sons of Israel were going out [in] 
with a high hand. 

9 And the Egyptians pursued behind them, and found 
them pitched by the sea; and all the cavalry and the 
chariots of Pharao and the horsemen and his army found 
them before the desert-station, over-against Beelsepphon. 

10 And Pharao approached, and the sons of Israel looked 
up with their eyes and saw: and the Egyptians encamped 
behind them: and they were very much terrified. 

15 And the Lord said to Moses, Why criest thou to me? 
speak to the sons of Israel, and let them return on their 
line of march. 

16 And thou, raise a signal with thy rod, and stretch thy 
hand towards the sea, and divide it: and let the sons of 
Israel enter amidst the sea along the dry way. 

19 And the messenger of God who was going before the 
sons of Israel departed from his place and went behind 
them: and the pillar of the cloud departed from their face 
and stood behind them. 

20 And entered between the camp of the Egyptians and 
the camp of Israel, and remained there ; and there was dark- 


ness and obscurity; and the night passed; and they did | 


not mingle together during the whole night. 
21 And Moses stretched his hand toward the sea; and 


the Lord carried away the sea [in] by a violent south wind | 
the whole night, and made the sea dry /and, and the water | 


was divided. 

22 And the sons of Israel entered amidst the sea along 
the dry way ; and the water was to them a wall of defence 
on the right hand, and a wall of defence on the left. 

23 And the Egyptians pursued them and entered behind 
them: [and] all the cavalry of Pharao, and the chariots, 
and the riders, into the middle of the sea. 


24 And it came to pass in the morning watch that the | 


Lord looked upon the camp of the Egyptians [in] froma 
illar of fire and cloud, and troubled the camp of the 
gyptians, 


25 And fixed fast the axletrees of their chariots, and | 


brought them on only with great force; and the Egyptians 
said, Let us fly from the face of Israel, for the Lord fights 
for them against the Egyptians. 

26 And the Lord said to Moses, Stretch thy hand towards 
the sea, and let the water return, and let it cover the 
Egyptians and the chariots and the riders. 


27 And Moses stretched his hand towards the sea, and | 


the water returned at day-light upon the ground; and the 


Egyptians fled from the water, and the Lord disturbed the | 


Egyptians amidst the sea. 
28 And the water having returned covered the chariots 


behind [them] the sons of Israel into the sea; and there was 
not left of them not one. 

29 But the sons of Israel went through dry land amidst 
the sea: and the water was to them a wall of defence on 
the right hand and a wall of defence on the left. 


NOTES, 


Cuarter XII. 

32 The sense of the last clause of this verse is given, I 
think, by the particle which follows the verb. The ordi- 
nary meaning of this verb is ‘ bless,” but it appears to me 
difficult to retain that meaning here. I have given what I 
think is most probably the true meaning. 

37 The number assigned here to the Israelites is the same 
as in the Hebrew text translated in the English version; 
but I conceive that this number is vastly too great to be 
compatible with the circumstances of their hasty march, or 
their passage of the water, or their residence in the Desert. 

CuHaptTer XIIL 

18 The circuitous route here spoken of means, I imagine, 
the general indirectness of the way to the land of Canaan, 
and not the crooked march which led to the Red Sea. 

20 The “‘ desert” here mentioned is the Egyptian desert, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

21 and 22 These two verses relate to the march described 
in chapter xiv. verse 2, as is evident from the reference to it 
in verse 19. The order of time is not strictly preserved in 
these chapters: thus it is extremely improbable that the 
ordinances of unleavened bread were established, or that 
the expressions in chapter xiii. verse 14, were used, before 
the Israelites were in a place of safety. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

2 The meaning of this ‘‘ turning” will be explained here- 
after. The word which I have ventured to render “ desert- 
station” is the same which is used in Genesis, chapter xxv. 
verse 16, in association with “ tents,” to denote some kind 
of dwelling of the Ismaelites probably more permanent 
than a tent; it might perhaps there be rendered “ hut.” 








In classical Greek it means ‘‘ country-house.” I think it 
most likely that it means here a station-house at a parti- 
cular part of an established road where assistance may be 
occasionally required for travellers. Beelsepphon seems to 
os a plural word: the expression following is ‘before 
them.” 

3 The “ desert,” as above mentioned, is the Egyptian 
desert. 

15 There can be no doubt that the Greek word signifies 
“to return either precisely or nearly in the same road by 
which they had come.” 

16 The word “ divide” is literally ‘* burst open.” 

22 The word “ wall” has not the sense of “ cliff” or “‘ pre- 
cipice,” but ‘‘ defence.” 

25 In the first clause, there is no doubt of the general 
sense: Iam not certain that I have correctly supplied the 
supplementary words. 


Essay on the Route of the Israelites in their Departure 
from Egypt, and on the Place of the Passage of the 
Red Sea. 

No dissertation which I have ever seen has cast so 
much light upon this subject as that of Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., printed in Bartlett’s ‘Forty Days in 
the Desert.’ Although I have come to a conclusion 
different from his, as regards the ultimate Exodus 
of the Israelites, yet the tracing of the first part of 
the route, and the general understanding of circum- 
stances, are entirely due to him. 

The geographical circumstances most important 
to this inquiry are the following.— 

Proceeding in the direction N.W. by N. from 
Suez, a large lake, or rather a gulf of the sea, ex- 
tended for the length of about forty miles. This lake 
was called the Lower Bitter Lake, evidently from its 
communication with the Red Sea. It became freshened 
when canals had been brought into it (first by Necho 
and afterwards by Trajan) from the Nile. The 
course of these canals, after quitting the vicinity 
of the Nile, was nearly from W. to E., entering 
the Lower Bitter Lake at its northern end. There 
was a sluice or lock at the mouth of the lake, which 
in this place becomes a mere canal, nearSuez. The 
sluice has disappeared; and the blown sand has 
choked the mouth at Suez, and has partly filled the 
lake; but the sea-water apparently still percolates 
to it, and it has become a vast salt-marsh, even now 
lower than the surface of the sea in the Gulf of Suez. 
It was, and is, a barrier to any line of road. 

From this it appears that, to pass from Memphis 


| (a very little south of the modern Cairo) to the 


Arabian Desert, there were but two general lines of 
route. One was immediately north of the north 
end of the Bitter Lake; the other was south of the 
south end of the Bitter Lake, passing its mouth near 
to Suez, where the lake had narrowed to a mere 
canal. But in taking the former of these routes, it 
was evidently best not to go in a straight line across 
the comparatively waterless desert from Memphis to 
the north end of the Bitter Lake; but to descend 


i a - Ni ; 
and the riders and all the power of Pharao who entered | by the Pelusiac branch of the Nile through Helio- 


polis, Scene Veteranorum, and Vicus Judeorum, 


| to Thoum or Patumos, and then to pass eastward 


through the same valley as that taken by the canals, 
to the north end of the Bitter Lake; thus securing 
a supply of fresh water to the neighbourhood of the 
Bitter Lake. In taking the latter route, or that by 
Suez, there was a choice between two roads. One 
is almost straight across the Egyptian desert, from 
Memphis to Suez; this is the line of the Haj road, 
or the English overland road. The other is much 
more circuitous; descending the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile to Thoum, then either continuing east- 
ward along the valley of the canals and south-east- 
wards to Suez (in which case three sides of a trape- 
zium are described), or proceeding in a straight line 
from Thoum to Suez (in which case the two sides of a 
right-angled triangle are described). In some cases 
this road is preferable to the direct Haj road, as there 
is a better supply of water on the way. 

It appears, so far as I can ascertain, that between 
the Haj road and the canals the country is desert, 
but not remarkably high. 

To pass from Memphis to Judea the route evi- 
dently was through Heliopolis, Scene, and Thoum, 
and then continuing near the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, to gain the Mediterranean coast at Pelusium or 
Tineh. 

Thus the road from Memphis te Thoum was 
common both to the route to Judea and to the two 
routes to the Arabian Desert. 

I have no doubt that Mr, Sharpe is correct in 


identifying Ramesses* with Heliopolis. = == 
Socchoth with Scene; Ethams oe ay, Suecath @ 
xiii. 20) or Bouthan (Numbers XXxiil, 6) yj 
Thoum; and Hahiroth or rather Eiroth (N 
xxxiii. 7) with Heroopolis, Assuming the plan 
Ramesses and Succoth, we must assume than q 
wise most probable) that the Egyptian kin 4 
at Memphis. I think Mr. Sharpe's >t 
Baalzephon and Migdol, or Beelsepphon pany of 
dolus, very doubtful; indeed I think it more ligt 
} “ reny? ely 
that Migdol “the tower” was a small fort at or neg 
Suez, perhaps at Ajrud. ~ 

Moses, then, after his final interview with th 
king at Memphis, returned to Ramesses (Helio ols) 
and the Israelites departed hastily, but a 4 
° + + . . ? 
in a N.E. by N. direction, through Suecoth (Scene 
to Othom (Thoum). Up to this time, it apnea 
probable that they were making either for th 
Pelusian frontier, or for the pass at the north he 
of the Bitter Lake. But at Thoum they sudden 
turned, at right angles to their former course or 
a S.E. by E. direction, into the Egyptian desert- and 
it is evident that there could be but one possible 
object in this, namely, to gain the passage of the 
canal near Suez. I think it most likely, therefore 
that they marched in as straight a line as the nature 
of the ground allowed, almost parallel to the shore 
of the Bitter Lake, from Thoum to, or nearly to 
Suez. nar 

The place to which they marched is called in ou 
version of the Hebrew Pi-hahiroth, which Mr. Sharpe 
interprets, “the Bay of Hahiroth,” or “the Bay of 
Heroopolis.” In the Septuagint, Numbers xxxiii,7, 
it is called “the mouth of Eiroth;” and this ex. 
pression appears to me to explain perfectly the 
position. There is no place now which can be 
called a “mouth,” but there was one then, namely, 
the mouth of the great lake, near Suez. The 
meaning of the “desert-station” in Exodus xiv, 2 
and 9, is not so clear; but a conjecture may be 
offered. At this pass over the narrow channel there 
may have been something like a ferry-house, either 
for the convenience of travellers in general, or for the 
use of the royal armies. 

On this march, the Israelites had before them the 
pillar of smoke by day, and the pillar of fire by night. 
On examining the map, it will be seen that their 
march was directed almost exactly towards Mount 
Sinai. It is indifferent whether Jebel Serbal or 
Jebel Musa be supposed to be the true Sinai, as 
they are nearly in a line as seen on this march. 
The line of view passes at first over the Red Sea,and 
then along the valley skirting the Red Sea, and 
does not encounter a mountain till two-thirds of the 
way from Thoum to Sinai are passed, and then the 
mountains are greatly inferior to Sinai. Therefore, 
when the Israelites had entered the desert from 
Thoum, there was nothing but distance to prevent 
them from seeing Sinai. It is probable that the 
mountain-peaks were just visible on their horizon. 
It is certain that any very conspicuous appearance 
above the mountain could be seen. Within sx 
weeks, Sinai was covered with fire and smoke, in 
the manner of a volcano; it is probable that it wa 
so covered, perhaps in a different degree, at this 
time. What, then, were the pillar of smoke by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night, which the Israelites 
saw as they were marching directly towards Sinai? 
I cannot doubt that they were the smoke and fire 
on Sinai. 

The Egyptian king, when he heard that the 
Israelites were in the desert, immediately went 2 
pursuit of them. I have no doubt that he took the 
direct Haj road. I am led to this opinion by the 
following reasons :—First, that this was the quickest 
route (when the fact of the Israelites having entered 
the desert was ascertained). Secondly, that it a» 
pears that he surprised the Israelites, (which would 
not have happened if he had been hanging on ther 
rear). Thirdly, that it allowed them to make & 
countermarch. 

Now we come to the last movement. To escape 
from the Egyptians, (as the passing the canal, in the 
face of the enemy, might be a difficult matter), 
Israelites made a countermarch. hh o——, 





* In Exodus i. 11, there is mention of ‘ Peitho, and Ra 
messes, and On, which is Heliopolis.” The last ome 
—— to be merely a marginal note, which may easily 
| been misplaced, 
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the Greek word ex 
is also supPo ow behind the Israelites: or in 
pillas ay ye ‘s explained above, that their backs 
pong toes to Sinai. Probably they did not retrace 
their line of march exactly, but kept a little nearer to 


the Bitter Lake. 
From this trac 


essing this is beyond doubt. It 
PY the circumstance that the 


ing of the route he 4 _" oat 
j hat the sea which the Israelites 

oe — what we now call the Red Sea, but 
the Bitter Lake, at the distance of a few miles 
th-west of Suez. There is another circumstance 
rded which cannot be admitted on any other 
eeaiion. The water was lowered by the action 
a me south wind. Nowa south wind acting on 
the Red Sea or the Gulf of Suez, if it produced any 
sensible effect, would raise the water near Suez. But 
a south wind acting on the long shallow lake would 


ly depress it at that end next Suez. ; 
_ to me that, by this assumption of the 


course of the Israelites, all the circumstances of 

every kind are brought into combination in a reason- 

able and probable manner. A.B.G. 
Greenwich, October 26. 





THE BURNETT TREATISES. 
King Street, Aberdeen, Nov. 6. 

Various inquiries have been addressed to us on 
the subject of the munificent premiums lately adver- 
tised, and which are to be awarded in 1854. We 
have replied to these inquiries as they reached us; 
putas the matter is one of general importance to the 
republic of letters, and as some of the questions will 
probably occur to other parties desirous of competing, 
ye trust you will allow us to refer to them in your 
columns. 

We have been asked whether the treatises sent in 
must be in the English language; and although we 
do not know that we are entitled to give a dogmatical 
answer to this, we are yet strongly of opinion (in 
which we have the concurrence of a co-trustee whom 
we have consulted) that English ought to be the 
medium employed,—and that essays presented in a 
foreign or dead language will run the risk of being 
rejected by the judges on that ground. This view, 
however, forms, obviously, no barrier in the way of 
foreigners becoming candidates :—we should be very 
sorry if it did. Many of them can use our language 
with sufficient facility.—and those who cannot may 
employ a translator. 

Several correspondents have pointed out supposed 
ambiguities in the terms of the thesis, and are desir- 
ous of having them explained. We have uniformly 
declined to offer any opinion on this point; as Mr. 
Burnett himself prescribed the subject for the trea- 
tises, and has left no discretion with his trustees to 
modify or interpret it. We should therefore only 
mislead by attempting to do so :—at the same time, 
we feel bound to add that we have always regarded 
the field embraced by his offer as particularly wide 
and comprehensive, and as purposely open to every 
illustration which can be brought to it by the gradual 
advance of science and knowledge during the period- 
ical cycles of forty years which elapse between each 
competition. 

Other parties have inquired what are the rules, 
mentioned in the advertisement, according to which 
the judges are bound to determine? These rules 
have nothing, properly speaking, to do with the com- 
petitors at all. They simply refer to certain direc- 
tions by Mr. Burnett for securing the impartiality of 
the judges :_who are, for example,required to make 
asolemn declaration to that effect on their appoint- 
ment, 

Many other questions have been put to us, which it 
would be of no use to advert to here :—we thinking 
it sufficient to say in general, that there are no restric- 
tions imposed upon the writers beyond what appears 
on the face of the advertisement. 

we may infer from the number of our corre- 
spondents, the approaching competition has already 
secured a very widely spread publicity. But, as 
trustees of the benevolent founder, and anxious to do 
full Justice to his design, we desire to enlist the ser- 
vices of men of the highest ability and distinction 
awcandidates. To say nothing of such motives as may 
arse from the subject of the treatises, and from the 
hope of celebrity attendant on success, we submit 

t the magnitude of the prize alone (and we believe 





it to be the greatest in point of amount ever offered 
for a literary undertaking) may make it a worthy 
mark for even their ambition. 
Weare, &c., 
Avex. AND JouN WEBSTER. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, about 
which there has been so much talk and so much 
disputation, are at length fairly launched as agen- 
cies upon Ireland’s future destinies. The Deans 
of Faculty have been elected in all the institu- 
tions :—at Cork, Professor Hincks for the Scientific 
division of the Faculty of Arts ;—Prof. Darley for 
the Literary division of the Faculty of Arts;— 
Prof. Bullen for the Faculty of Medicine;—and 
Prof. Walsh for the Faculty of Law. At Belfast, 
for the Faculty of Arts, Profs. Macdonnell and 
Stevelly ;—for the Faculty of Law, Prof. Molyneux ; 
—for the Faculty of Medicine, Prof. Carlisle. At 
Galway, Mr. John Mulcahy for the Science division 
of the Faculty of Arts ;—Mr. W. E. Hearne for the 
Literary division of the Faculty of Arts ; Mr. Croker 
King, M.D., for the Faculty of Medicine ;—and Mr. 
D. Caulfield Heron for the Faculty of Law.—It is 
too early to speculate from practical demonstration 
on the immediate prospects of these institutions ; 
but we give some passages from the letter of our own 
Correspondent at Cork, to “serve as materials.” 

The matriculation examination of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 30th and 
31st of October ; when thirty-nine students presented them- 
selves for entrance,—a number considerably lower than 
had been expected. This is attributed to the uncertainty 
that up to a comparatively recent period hung over the 
prospects of the College,—as also to the indigence of all 
classes of society in the South of Ireland consequent on the 
late agricultural crisis in that country. Sectarian feelings, 
it would appear, had also to do with it,—but not to the 
extent that the Pessimists would represent. The examina- 
tions for scholarships, of which there were forty-five at the 
disposal of the College, followed immediately after; and 
were held on the 2nd, 3rd and Sth of the current month. 
Twenty-one candidates were judged to have exhibited the 
proficiency requisite to entitle them to be elected scholars 
of the College. The remaining vacancies—twenty-four—lie 
over as prizes for those who may matriculate on the 13th 
inst. and the 8th of Januaty,—the two periods fixed by the 
College for suppl tal admissi of students.—I am 
happy to say that the two prominent creeds of Ireland were 
proportionally represented by the students who matricu- 
lated,—-and none of whom were refused entrance. So far 
the principle of united education is carried out. The 
answering of the successful candidates for scholarships was 
considered creditable on the whole, and in some instances 
especially so.—The inauguration of the College took place 
on Wednesday the 7th instant. 

The death of the Bishop of Norwich has created a 
vacancy in the Presidency of the Linnean Society. 
The Council have now an opportunity of acting in 
accordance with the spirit that has actuated the 
Fellows of the Royal Society in the changes in that 
body,—and which have so far worked well. For the 
vacant presidency the name of Robert Brown at once 
suggests itself:—but as higher honours than this 
have been declined by Mr. Brown, he may refuse. 
It would be premature to speculate on further 
changes until the question of the presidency shall 
have been settled :—but whoever is elected should be 
pledged by the Fellows to those changes in the con- 
stitution and practice of the Society which will 
redeem it from its present comparatively inefficient 
condition. 

The death of the late Bishop of Llandaff has given 
rise to two appointments interesting to the lovers of 
literature :—that of Mr. Milman to the deanery of 
St. Paul’s,—and that of Mr. Cureton, of the British 
Museum, the recent editor of the ‘ Ignatian Epistles,’ 
to the vacant canonry of Westminster. 

We learn with much regret that in the 72nd year 
of his age, and after a life the greatest part of 
which has been usefully and successfully devoted 
to literature, Dr. Dick has been reduced to a 
state little raised above positive destitution,—with 
heavy claims on him under circumstances which 
add sorrow of the heart to the burthen of his 
poor fortunes. Dr. Dick is the author of many 
treatises on literary and scientific subjects ;—and we 
understand that a body of Scottish noblemen and 
gentlemen have joined in a written recommendation 
supporting a memorial addressed by him to Lord 
John Russell which makes the facts of the case the 
ground of a petition for a pension. 

We must not pass unnoticed the death of Mr. 





James Stuart, one of the Inspectors of Factories. He 
was brought up to the legal profession, and became 
a Writer to the Signet in 1798. The failure of some 
land speculations in. which he engaged caused him 
to go to America:—an account of his travels in 
which country he published on his return._He 
became afterwards editor of the Courier newspaper. 

Is anything more intended to be done towards 
supplying London with parks—those organs of respi- 
ration so necessary to its health? Sixteen years ago 
a parliamentary committee sat and inquired into 
the alleged necessity for obtaining more extensive 
means of ventilation for the swarming capital: and 
facts were collected by that committee which should 
not have been lost sight of. They made a strong 
statement as to the inadequacy of the then existing 
parks: allsituate in the same quarter of the metropolis, 
—and that, the quarter where they were least needed. 
They recommended that five additional sites should 
be inclosed and set apart for ever as breathing-places 
for the population. What has been done to carry 
out this recommendation? We have got one new 
park marked on the map of London,—but the in- 
quirer would be puzzled to find it anywhere else. » 
The ground cannot be built on, we imagine,—but 
in other respects we see little change. With or 
without trees and flowers, we are thankful for Prim- 
rose Hill;—but what has become of Copenhagen 
Fields? At the time when the committee in ques- 
tion was sitting, these fields were to the inhabitants 
of the north-west of London in the nature of a park: 
—is there a foot-path through them now open to the 
public? The pleasant fields and lanes that lay like 
reservoirs of health all round London, wherein its 
toiling population bathed on their holiday mornings 
and “ were made whole” after the week’s sickness, 
have all vanished before the genius of brick and 
mortar. The workman must now go far away to hear 
the bird and catch the breeze. To woo these into 
our streets, then, is a pious work like his of old who 
dug a well in the desert. Parks for the people are 
another form of “ Baths and Washhouses” :—both 
are among the best discoveries of modern times. 
Where so fit a site fora new park as the Hackney 
Downs? Are not these Downs lammas land too? 
Yet, unless we be misinformed, there are notices 
put up announcing the land for sale—to be built 
upon.—These are all points to which some one 
should look on behalf of the public health. 

The house in London (off Leicester Square) in 
which Sir Isaac Newton lived has, within the last 
month, been repaired throughout,—and within the 
last week (we are sorry to say) stuccoed all over on 
the outside, so that its old Queen Anne and Sir 
Isaac Newton-like character has been completely 
destroyed. A shilling subscription among the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society might have saved it 
from this desecration,—and, what is more, re-pointed 
the whole brick-work so as to retain the original 
appearance of the building. In this house Newton 
lived from 1710 till his death in 1727. A small 
observatory at the top was erected by him,—and still 
remains, though sadly disfigured. 

It is not our custom to notice generally the new 
literary periodicals that are published; but the 
first number of a literary paper lies before us, the 
speciality of whose object deserves a word of intro- 
duction at our hands, It is entitled ‘ Notes and 
Queries, a medium of inter-communication for lite- 
rary men, artists, antiquaries, genealegists, &c,’ 
This first number is as good a first number as we 
remember to have seen. The editor exhibits a 
phalanx of eminent assistants ; and if he has as good 
success in getting answers to his queries as he has 
shown tact in exemplifying the kind of queries pro- 
posed, his work will be of great use to a considerable 
class of students. A brief address, with which the 
paper opens, says,“ Some cheap and frequent 
means for the interchange of thought is certainly 
wanted by those who are engaged in literature, art, 
and science; and we only hope to persuade the best 
men in all that we offer them the best medium of 
communication with each other.” The “ Notes” of 
| Vertue were made into Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,’'—the “ Notes” of Oldys are 
| still justly valued and referred to by literary men ; 
| there is not an old printseller or an old bookseller 
but possesses some points of knowledge worth know- 
ing and not generally known, How much curious 
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information, which might have assumed the shape 
of “ Notes,” died with the late Mr. Rodd! How 
many difficult points must have occurred to Hallam 
and Macaulay in the composition of their Histories 
—and how many errors have been made “ Notes” of 
by friends and foes for the improvement of future 
editions! We have always thought the queries on 
the reverse title of the Gentleman’s Magazine one of 
the most instructive pages in Mr. Urban’s repository. 
* Notes and Queries’ is a judicious improvement 
of that page:—as it invites the deposit of much 
floating knowledge even where it is not precipitated 
by a query. There can be no doubt of the value 
of a literary medium of this peculiar kind if it can be 
well sustained. 

On Saturday last the friends of the Governesses* 
Benevolent Institution held their annual meeting; 
when the Report for 1848 was read. It stated that 
great distress had prevailed among the class which is 
the object of the society’s bounty during the past 
year: The applications for relief had numbered 
672; but the funds of the institution were too limited 
to admit of more than half these cases finding assist- 
ance in the hour of need. The Ladies’ Committee 
emake an earnest appeal to the charitable on their 
‘behalf. An attempt is also in course of being made 
to collect a fund for the especial object of raising the 
society's annuities to 20/. Towards this separate fund 
it appears that 5007. have been already received. 
:A small portion of the superfluous wealth of a few 
of those who owe so many of their graces to the 
‘devotion of the class now sought to be protected 
from absolute want, would enable the committee at 
once to effect this purpose.—Once more, however, 
we must call on the promoters of this institution and 
its resulting branches, to be consistent with them- 
-selves while they solicit the public support. What 
-they give with one hand they must not take back 
with the other, if they hope to appeal with success 
dn the cause of the governess. They do something 
more than this if they take away her pupils by the 
same process by which they prepare her to teach 
them. We refer, for our views on the subject of the 
Ladies’ Colleges with reference to the benevolent 
institution out of which they have sprung, to our 
columns ante, p. 436. For some portion of the 
distress which the governess is now suffering, the very 
association formed originally for her relief may be 
itself responsible. Again, we say, let the means of 
beneficial employment be provided for the governess 
within the institutions themselves which have grown 
Aut of the first benevolent scheme,—or let those who 
patronize the whole make their appeals to the public 
in some other name than hers. 

The Manchester Atheneum has returned to the 
sobriety of demeanour which formerly made it one 
of the most hopeful of our working educational in- 
stitutes. We have been too consistent in our pro- 
test against the want of self-reliance and misdirection 
of energy expressed by the character of its annual 
soirées for some years past, not to see with satisfac- 
tion and record with pleasure the abandonment of 
the unhealthy system. From the reports which we 
shave seen, we are inclined to regard the recent soirée 
at Manchester as the most interesting and successful 
that has been held by this institution for years. By 
leaving out of its programme the merely dramatic ele- 
ment of “ illustrious Englishmen’”’ and “ distinguished 
foreigners” its members may have lost the distant 
echoes of their doings;—but they get a longer even- 
ing for social recreation instead, and draw for its 
spirit and genius on themselves. Manchester speaks 
from her own platform, in her own voice, to such as 
will listen or read of what she thinks and does :—and 
there are many earnest readers and listeners in days 
like ours for the thoughts and sayings of a great 
community like Manchester. We want these in 
her own tongue, and with the taste of the province 
on them. A great heart like hers is its own best inter- 
preter. She can think her own thoughts—and some- 
thing must be lost in the very best translation of them. 
We have read carefully from year to year the 
speeches delivered on the platform of the Manchester 
Atheneum by “ foreign’ orators,—and felt always 
that we were merely “ assisting,” by the aid of the 
emir play. With none them at all have we 

n satisfied so well as with the racy and pointed 
speech of Mr. Alderman Watkins, the chairman of 

e recent meeting held in the lecture-room of the 





Town Hall. The men of this city are well able 
to manage their own matters. Manchester is a great 
presence ; and can best deliver her own oracles, of 
whatever kind,—if they be true ones. On this occa- 
sion, the Chairman touched lightly on the proper 
topics and supported himself by the proper autho- 
rities. When he sought a witness beyond the walls 
of his own town it was to call in the sanction of the 
great dead. For living supporters his audience had 
themselves. As we have often of late had to remark, 
a change is passing over the spirit which governs the 
action of these popular institutions. The change at 
Manchester is in harmony with the changes coming 
about elsewhere. The hope for such important 
agencies lies in the abandonment of all show and 
pretence, and the application of their revenues to 
the sober and solid work of instruction. If they be 
not self-sustained, there is no sustaining them. The 
life which beats not within themselves cannot be 
galvanically given for any healthy purpose. No 
institution like this can flourish on phylacteries. The 
sound of the trumpets is asa whisper beside the “ still, 
small voice ” that is direct from their own heart. 
Spasmodic attempts at display are wholly incom- 
patible with a regular and healthy educational 
activity. 

The events of the week furnish a counter-illustra- 
tion of the above remarks. ‘The practice which 
Manchester has abandoned Leeds has taken up. It 
has had its “stars’’? and speeches,—and amid their 
* pomp and circumstance” the Mechanics’ Institution 
was forgotten. Lord Mahon uttered a very decent 
Quarterly Review article, and Mr. Roebuck delivered 
an essay on the dissemination of educated democracy : 
—both speeches which might have been as appropri- 
ately uttered in any other place as on the platform in 
Leeds. An incident which occurred is greatly to our 
purpose, as an illustration of how little the feelings 
and interests and meanings of particular localities 
can be at the heart of travelling orators. Mr. Roebuck, 
in the course of his familiar impromptus, when he 
had to name the town of Sheffield, called it Leeds— 
at which place he had been figuring just before. The 
mention of this may seem trifling to some :—we feel 
that it is not so. The incident is significant ; if fol- 
lowed, it will be found to go to the heart of the 
matter. The substitution was perfectly natural in 
Mr. Roebuck’s position: we warrant the men of 
Sheffield would not have forgotten the name of their 
own town.—These invited displays are not the things 
needed. The public know pretty well what Lord 
Mahon and Mr. Roebuck think about literature and 
education ; what is far more interesting to them on 
occasions like this is, to learn what the intelligent 
artisans of the great towns of the West Riding are 
thinking of such things in their workshops and in 
their homes. 

Messrs. Ransome & May, of Ipswich—whose 
doings in behalf of the social advancement of their 
work-people have recently produced one of Mr. 
Pickering’s “ Little Books on Great Subjects”— 
have built for their “hands’’ a workman's hall, 
which we hope to see a model for similar experiments 
elsewhere. It has cost, we believe, about 1,0007. It 
contains a library—a reading-room—baths—and a 
kitchen. It is proposed to grant all the uses of the 
establishment to the workman on payment of a 
penny a week. There are to be in connexion with 
it a number of dormitories, to be le-—with cooking 
and attendance—to those who are unmarried, at a 
trifle less than threepence a-day. This scheme, it 
will be seen, embraces the principle of the model 
lodging-house, and unites with it community of in- 
terest and the basis of a sure attachment between 
the master and his workmen. We have heard that 
the Messrs. Hoyle, of Manchester, have established 
some relations of the same kind :—and hope, as we 
have said, to see the example spread. Such doings 
are among the good seed of the times. 

One of the points which, in spite of revolution and 
reaction, seemed to have been settled by the consent 
of all parties in Germany was—a well-regulated free- 
dom of the press. Subject to after trial in the courts 
of law, every man there for the last twenty months 
has been at liberty to publish his thoughts without 
going to the police-office for authority. One of the 
consequences of this freedom from surveillance is, 
that a mass of high thoughts, of visionary puerilities, 
and of indubitable madness, has been put on record 
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Charles the First, no other nation ever fo ps 
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but late advices from Vienna report an order of i 
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tended publications to the Prefect of Police ; me 
exception of any kind being allowed. Men are like 
to “speak with bated breath and whispering h 4 
bleness’’ who speak before the Prefect. —_ 

The American papers announce that 
croft has fora time at least laid politics and diplo. 
macy aside, for literature. He has fixed himself j 
New York with a view to continuing his historical 
researches.—The same papers announce the recent 
decease, in a hospital at Baltimore, of Mr, Edgar A, 
Poe, whose clever but convulsicnnaire writings were 
noticed a few years since in the Atheneum, It is to 
be feared that the place of his death was the inevit. 
able issue of a hard, wild life; since his name has 
figured in transatlantic journals not as a poet only 
but also in controversies of an outrageous violence 
far beyond the pale of the most latitudinarian decorum, 
The works of this anthor are about to appear, ac. 
companied with a memoir, by Mr. Lowell, and 
criticism by Mr. Willis and Mr. Griswold.—Profesgor 
Longfellow has another volume of poems in the press, 
—Mr. Ticknor announces for publication his Lectures 
on Spanish Literature.—Mr. Hildreth has just sent 
forth the concluding volume of his History of the 
United States. 

Mr. Worsae, the ‘listinguished northern antiquary, 
has furnished us with the following particulars of an 
ancient gold cross and chain found in the middle of 
last month by some peasants in the island of Ourie, 
in the Holbeksfjérd in Sealand. It is upwards of 
three inches in length, and has formerly contained 
relics of saints. On one side is engraved the figure 
of Christ on the cross,—and at the end of this crog 
are two other figures. A hand in the act of bene. 
diction, between the signs of the sun and the moon, 
is over the head of Christ. His fect are standing 
upon the Dragon. On the side a figure is represented, 
over the head of which is S(ancta) MA(r)I(a)—and, 
besides A and Q, two small medallions containing 
representations of two other figures. Around one of 
these is inscribed Suni—perhaps “ Sunifva,” the Irish 
princess who came to Norway, where she was canon- 
ized. Above the left arm of Christ is written in 
Anglo-Saxon characters “ Isacos,”"—and below it 
“Oar Cununce,” King Olaf:—from which it is 
inferred that this cross, with its twisted chain of 
twenty-nine inches in length, was presen‘ed by a cer- 
tain Isacos to a King Olat, one of the northern kings 
during the cleventh century. That this Isacos should 
be the Empcror Isaac Comnenus of Constantinople 
seems scarcely probable; as the letters are decidedly 
Anglo-Saxon, and look as if they had been engraved 
by the workman who made the cross. This Isacos 
was probably some distinguished ecclesiastic, arch- 
bishop or bishop, in Anglo-Saxon England. Two 
heads of animals form the ends of the chain. This 
ornament has been worn round the neck:—and how 
precious it must have been at that time will bk 
understood when we state that it is even now worl 
upwards of 35 guineas. It weighs 21} lod or uns 
of the very purest gold. The value of it originally 
was of course far higher. This remarkable relic 0 
antiquity has been deposited in the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen. It was found 
in a field after ploughing.—About the same times 
peasant in Jutland forwarded to the museum 4 vey 
fine small cross, also of gold, and of the form wom 
by those who had visited Jerusalem and the Hal 
Land. Several other golden ornaments—as 8 best: 
tiful ring for the arm, of splendid workmanship 
and a golden bracelet belonging to the time of the 
Vikings—have been deposited in the mo in the 
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course of the past month. The Danish law whit 
secures to the finder immediate payment of the fil 
value of all articles so found, proves daily mot 
and more beneficial to the cause of archwologet 
science. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Foreign Chamber Music. 

In some London circles, and in many provincial 
ones (since in the country more time, opportunity, 
and need also exists for amateur gatherings than in 
the metropolis), the question “Js there nothing new 
to play ?” begins to circulate as November glooms 
draw together for scattered violins, ceili, and piano- 
fortes practice and pleasure during the long evenings. 
To a large number of the querists we could answer, 
“ You have not half exhausted the old stores yet !”— 
and again draw out for their edification a list of 


works by masters as familiaras Onslow, Spohr, Ries, | 


&e. which are still unknown to the generality. But 
on the present occasion we will rather mention three 
fresh compositions not long since selected from a 
heap of music on the table of a foreign publisher 
newly established in London. 

The first is 4 Grand Trio, pour Piano, Violon, et 
Violoncello, &c. by H. F. Kufferath, Op. 9.—This 
work can be taken in hand only by pianists of the 
very first class with any hopes of a favourable issue, 
since it is throughout difficult. Its first movement, 
an allegro agitato in E major }, demands power, 
abandon and extension of hand to give effect to 
its subjects, which are not of the newest, and to its 

es, which are rather harassing. Its scherzo— 
im E minor, vivace in 3 tempo—seems to us more 
baroque than playful. What has such a direction as 
“feroce’’ to do with such a movement ?—but it is, 
nevertheless, well wrought. Its adagio in a major 
has a smooth, flowing subject; the effect of which 
is aided, not disturbed, by the contrary motion (or 
pulsation) of the bass. This movement is also 
naturally conducted to its close; and will repay such 
players as command steadiness, expressiveness, and 
richness of tone. This is our favourite division of 
the Trio, Its concluding allegro molto in & major 
{common time) is the most ambitious part of the 
composition. The words “ forced passion” will serve 
to describe the storm of chords and climaxes with 
which it commences; and, unluckily, the second 
subject has not sufficient distinctness to arrest the 
attention ; hence, we are thankful forthe two episodical 
pages (36 and 37), which, though (without play of 
words) they be something of the flattest, offer to the 
ear a moment of welcome repose. The working 
up of this finale is brilliant, but will demand the 
temperance and self-restraint of a master to rescue 
it from the reproach which belongs to “rant.” The 
new writers for the pianoforte are apt to lose sight 
of the real genius of the instrument in their resolu- 
tion to compel from it what it can never be made to 
yield, orchestral power and vocal expression. In 
Mr. Kufferath’s Trio the occupation is pretty well 
distributed among the instruments; yet, when all is 
summed and said, it must be commended as clever 
rather than as original. 

Premier Trio, pour Piano, Violon, et Violoncello, 
composé par C. de Beriot, Op. 59.— Every one 
who has any feeling for grace, elegance, and a certain 
serene stateliness will be glad to receive a new work 
from the hand of M. de Beriot,—especially since it 
was feared that he had altogether laid by his power 
of enriching the solo player’s stores with attractive 
melody and brilliant passage-work. The grim and 
the prim, the narrow-hearted and the strong-minded, 
—those who would doom men and women to an 
unvaried diet of beef, ale, and “the staff of life,” 
permitting neither fruits nor flowers on the board,— 
are given to call such productions as his and May- 
seder’s by hard names. But they cannot prevent 
those who are less pedantic from taking pleasure in 
them. And while we must point out that this Trio 
in no respect fulfils the conditions of classical com- 
position, displaying no attempt at elaboration or 
construction in any of the three movements, a clear- 
ness will be found in its subjects, a grace in its 
melodies, and a natural brilliancy in its passages, 
which we at least are not classical or cynical enough 
to disdain. It is eminently available as a chamber- 
concert piece inany situation where display (especially 
of the stringed instruments) is the desideratum. 


The third work—a Trio, pour Piano, Violon, et Viola, 
par A. Lindblad, Op. 10, has claims of an entirely 
different quality. We suspect that it may be acom- 
position of some years’ standing: since the charming 
song-writer whose name is but beginning to be widely 
known, is, nevertheless, we believe, no longer in his 
first youth. Glad should we be to learn that one 
so capable of charming should have written, not ten, 
but ten times ten, works.—The discretion of his 
choice of instruments is open to question,—since the 
viola offers but a poor and timid substitute for the 
support which the richer bass of the violoncello gives 
to the pianoforte; but we have here a composition 
of the most individual cask and quality. This Trio 
is not fitted for a numerous audience; since it is 
delicately pensive in character, and though deeply 
expressive, hardly impassioned or brilliant enough to 
meet the tastes of the time. But by three players, 
and twice as many recipients, it will be found full of 
interest,—and, moreover, excellent in being easy to 
| execute without puerility. The first subject of the 

first.allegro in @ minor is clear and sufficient, though 
not eminently original. But the second melody is 
so :—new in rhythmical form and tempting in phrase, 
| and leading naturally into a close of the best quality. 
| The second part, too, of this allegro is at once free 
and artful, and the coda to the movement is mas- 
terly. Then comes a scherzo in §@ minor allegro 
molto: lively, quaint, and neatly contrived, with a 
lovely trio in G major un poco pit lento. The andante 
con moto is in E flat major §. The subject of this 
| has great grace and feeling: we do not recollect a 
happier instance of pauses in melody than here,— 
a certain intensity being given by them, without the 
flow of the cantabile being broken. This entire andante 
for its expressive but not feeble simplicity has seldom 
been surpassed by modern writers. The Trio is closed 
by an allegro assai in G minor 3 tempo, built on a 
muscular, bustling subject capable of being alike well 
handled and effectively relieved. The latter feat is 
accomplished by a phrase which isas oddly far-fetched 
as if it came from Halévy’s mint, the intervals and the 
harmonies being such as at first positively suggest the 
idea of wrong notes. There is no getting it out of 
the ear; though we leave wiser critics than ourselves 
to decide how far it is legitimate or admissible. In 
this finale, again, Herr Lindblad shows his quiet mas- 
tery over composition; but more welcome than even 
this is the indescribable and incommunicable fresh- 
ness and peculiarity of tone pervading the entire 
composition. We are reminded neither of Mozart, 
nor of Haydn, nor of Hummel, nor of Beethoven, nor 
of Mendelssohn. The melodies are as distinct as 
Schubert’s,—yet they bear no resemblance to those 
of the Viennese Jied-writer: while the work is utterly 
free from that diffuseness which disfigures Schubert’s 
instrumental compositions, and which stands betwixt 
his beautiful Symphony and popularity,—in a day 
when a new and popular Symphony would be so 
valuable a gift. Not, however, to mislead any one 
by the high commendation which we must here close, 
let us emphatically repeat that the merits of this 
composition are ofa delicate, tranquil,and intellectual 
order; to be studied and tasted in leisure, and in 
quietness—like pages of the choicest, not the strong- 
est nor most fervid, poetry. Few, however, will thus 
address themselves to consider Herr Lindblad’s Trio 
without an increased desire of further acquaintance 
with him*as a composer. 








MaryLesone.—A new spectacle drama in three 
acts was produced on Wednesday. It is the work 
of a Mr. J. Ebsworth—and possesses no inconsider- 
able degree of merit. Much of the dialogue is in 
blank verse. We cannot speak largely in favour of 
the poetry, which was composed of obvious common- 
places; but there was an elevation in the style gained 
from the rhythm that went far to sustain the scene. 
The title is ‘The Crusaders.’ These soldiers of the 
Cross are presented as they were at the end of the 
eleventh century, when their early enthusiasm had 
given way to profligacy and self-interest. In the 
idea of the story there is something Homeric. An 
Emir of the Arab Tribe (Mr. Johnstone) is subdued 
by Beaumont of Schwartzneck (Mr. Norton)—and his 
daughter is made captive. The old man comes with 
presents for her redemption to the camp of the Cru- 
saders. He meets with insult, not compassion. One 





of the Knights of the Cross, however, is of a better 











spirit than the rest—Baldwin of Eichenhorst (ye 


Davenport)—and he takes up the father's wa 


He combats with Beaumont for 












maiden. Both are wounded in Son Of the office P 
Baldwin is the victor; and the maiden herp. be M. Jul 
dered to him, he restores her to her phen = year to 
win has been followed to the wars by his lad done in 
Emma von Falkenstein (Miss Fanny Vining); archest: 
meeting with her warrior, who had been lon; in peat, ) 
tivity, she, though betrothed, enters a pa ‘Le P 
becomes a nun. Just at this junet - Treffz, 
wounded Baldwin enters within the =D the precisel 
the convent for refuge. A meeting of the Ip af promet 
takes place. Emma is adjudged to have Violataj up with 
her vow, and doomed to be immured in q liv, fp Uuine® 
tomb. Baldwin would have been powerless who C0 
aid her but for the gratitude of the old Anh: wh and op 
arrives on the spot with some freed Christians cin y. Co 
he had set at liberty by way of return to Bald SB ahott, 
for having restored his daughter. These readily —_ and ye 
the knight, and deliver Emma from the dread while | 
death to which she had been sentenced.—The " which, 
so far as the three principal parts were concerned, wy Emst 
well and even powerfully, acted. In other res Concer 
the rendering was deficient. The inherent force of the Suc! 
situations, however, commended the drama to the the mu 
sympathies of the audience,—and the curtain fel] ty certs W 
general applause. appear 
ult, se! 
Haymarket. — Mr. Webster has adapted the p Dettim 
French piece ‘ Le Tigre de Bengal’ to the Englis audien 
stage, under the title of ‘The Laughing Hyena.’ He je Oe 
performs, himself, the jealous husband who translate, (B P&™ 
the innocent actions of his opposite neighbour in fe 2° D 
anonymous signals intended for his own wife. The ie wh 
incidents resulting are amusing in their way; but no je P™" 
being, as Mr. Webster himself acknowledged, sufi. numbe 
ciently “ well worked up,” they produced a consider. [Ee 
ble degree of opposition,—which was aliayed only by JB"! 
the manager's apology.—The farce has since bea Ad 
repeated with better success. of the 
2 Charle 
Sap.er’s WELLS.—On Friday week, Goldsmithy & af las 
comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ was performed; JB in wh 


in which Mr. Nye as Tony Lumpkin won much ap & Yeats 


plause. The heroine was cleverly sustained by Mix 
Fitzpatrick; and Mr. Marston as the bashful lover 
was amusingly effective. In Old Hardcastle, Mb, 
Younge was in his element. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—Within the 
last few days we have been informed that a Seba 
tian Bach Society is in process of formation among 
our musicians—among the principal promoter o 
which is Mr..W. S. Bennett. The name at once 
suggests the idea of publication: we believe, how 
ever, that no measures of the kind are in conten 
plation,—but that the Society will rather devote 
itself to the study and production, so far as may be 
possible, of the vast and various stores of this peci- 
liar and admirable master’s music, An association 
for purposes of Art so high and meritorious as this 
claims the best wishes of all amateurs. Though ou 
opinion may appear strange, we think that the 
Society has a better chance of permanence as @ 
performing than as a publishing body. So numerow 
are the works of Sebastian Bach—so widely sea 
tered—and, owing to the great amount of MS. copies 
containing such discrepancies, &c.,—that a uniform 
edition is beyond the power of any Society save om 
endowed with sufficient funds to remunerate 8 mus 
cian of the highest class who should exclusively 
devote himself to the task of verification and collation 
And, further, the one competent editor is gone ® 
Dr. Mendelssohn. But the gentlemen of the Bach 
Society may perform very great service as openet 
of sealed books. They cannot do this—so a 2 
any manner satisfactorily to exhibit the Master of 
Leipsic in all his glory—without giving a great m™ 
pulse to organ playing. They may possibly, 1 
accomplish that which we have been asking fer 
during some dozen years past,—namely, the produ 
tion of Sebastian Bach's grand choral works, whid 
are as yet almost unknown in England. Ti 
could commence their labours worse than ¥ 
inquiring into the fate of the Griepenker! collecti# 
of musical MS., &c., in Brunswick,—which, ¥ 
believe, was rich in the works of Bach. In ay 
event, such a body can hardly hold together for & 
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a : " 
couple of yeaah — some knowledge accruing 
— rather than by the reporter “ of 
én proud,” may be recorded the proceedings of 
M nr take the town” as completely as they have 
done in former seasons. Some—but not much—good 
estral music is given each evening. For the mo- 
t, M. Jullien’s great show- piece isa selection from 
Me Prophéte;—and his singer is Mdlle. Jetty de 
Treffz, whose popular airs and pretty looks make up 
isely such singing as suits the meridian of the 
enaders. Then, there is a reading-room fitted 
with “news from all nations”—among the rest, 
Chinese papers (! ) for the benefit, we presume, of those 
who come to take counsel about the traffic in bohea 
and opium, with cymbal, gong, Herr Konig, and Mr. 
V. Collins obbligato! These entertainments, in 
short, can hardly be treated as artistic exhibitions : 
and yet they are not without their grain of good,— 
while they are carried through with a liberality 
which, after its kind, merits thanks and praise.— Herr 
Emst is announced to appear at the ednesday 

Concert next week. oa 

Such readers as have followed our criticisms upon 
the music catered for the frequenters of cheap con- 
certs will understand our pleasure in a notice which 
appeared in the Manchester Examiner of the 31st 
ult, setting forth that the announcement of Handel's 
Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ brought one of the largest 
audiences which has been yet witnessed at the 
Concerts for the People :—not less than four thousand 

ms having been present. The solos in the 
‘Te Deum’ and also the songs in a miscellaneous 
act which followed were executed entirely by local 
professors,—counting Mrs. Sunderland among the 
number.—We may here notice the decease of Mr. 
Isherwood, a concert, glee and oratorio singer of 
some repute in Lancashire. 

A New England newspaper announces the death 
of the best English melodist of our time,—Mr. 
Charles E. Horn. This took place on the 2lst 
of last month, in his sixty-fifth year—at Boston: 
in which city Mr. Horn fixed his residence two 
ears ago. One so gifted as he ought not to 

ve been driven upon absenteeism. For gifted he 
was, with that rarest of rare things—a vein of true 
melody. His was neither Italian, French, nor 
German—but freshly, gracefully English. The 
three most popular ballads of their time—‘ Cherry 
tipe,’ ‘I’ve been roaming,’ and ‘The deep, 

sea,’ bearing no family likeness one to the 
other, have all natural, charming tunes—not handled 
by receipt or conceit—but each finished with certain 
nice and delicate touches beyond the reach of the 
mere manufacturer. Had Mr. Horn possessed a 
janger amount of science, he might have become the 
opera composer of England; but the influx of 
foreign music took away from him his occupation in 
the theatres—while the failure of his voice inter- 
tupted his career as a singer. Three or four seasons 
ago, he gave in London a performance of an Oratorio, 
—Wwhich failed, owing to the total want of due pre- 
paration. But his name will be remembered by the 
songs of which mention has been made, and by one 
or two besides, 

Foreign journals acquaint us that Weber’s ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ is to be shortly given at Berlin—with the 
fecitatives, as substitute for the spoken dialogue, 
added for France by M. Berlioz. Nothing doubting 
the composer’s fitness for his task, we cannot but 
feel that in the birthplace of the most popular of Ger- 


| Man operas such a performances a mistakeamounting 


to almost irreverence. When we naturally hesitate 
torecommend the remodelling of an opera which is 
incompletely successful from its being encumbered 
with a stupid story, such as ‘ Euryanthe’—or of an- 
other which is so entirely unpresentable as the 
Medea’ of Cherubini, from fear of establishing bad 
precedents__we cannot but feel as if such a measure 
as the one mentioned is a work of supererogation and 
ugraceful innovation.._We hear that Mr. Balfe is 
at present travelling in Germany to superintend the 
Production of his operas. The ‘ Bohemian Girl’ has 


Just been given under his superintendence, with great 


ae at Frankfort. There, too, Mdlle. Cruvelli 
been found one of “the best singers” who has 


bag Free Town. If such criticism be sincere, 
We hardly wonder at the dearth of vocalists in Ger- 


“9+ whose Promenade Concerts seem this | 


many.—Herr Dorn, formerly of Cologne, has been 
appointed to replace Herr Nicolai as Kapellmeister 
| at Berlin. —Bavaria, meanwhile, seems to have shaken 
| herself out of her dream of “ German unity,”—and 
to be resuming those more peaceful pursuits which, 
whatever be their final influence on Art, operate to 
the attraction of tourists and the profit of Munich 
hotel-keepers. On the occasion of the inauguration 
of the statue of Orlando Lasso at Munich, an eulo- 
gium was pronounced by Grand Marshal Baron de 
Laroche, and a cantata written for the occasion by 
Herr Kapellmeister Stuntz was performed by the 
artists of the Opera, the King’s Chapel, the three 
Philharmonic Societies of Munich, and a number of 
other dilettanti and musicians.—The ‘ Requiem’ of 
Mozart was solemnly sung at Vienna at the funeral 
of Herr Strauss,—the principal vocalists being Ma- 
dame Hasselt Barth and Herr Staudigl. — Herr 
Markull, who dates from the more northern latitude 
of Dantzic—at which place he is Kapellmeister,—has 
in some sort entered the lists against M. Meyerbeer, 
by composing an opera entitled ‘Sion,’ of which 
John of Leyden is the hero. 

The company mentioned as engaged by Mr. Ander- 
son for Drury Lane, will include the following artistes : 
—Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Ternan, Miss Phil- 
lips, and Miss Vandenhoff; Messrs. Vandenhoff, C. 
Fisher, Cooper, 8. Artaud, B. Baker, and Angel,— 
the Deulin family for the pantomimists. Mr. G. H. 
Rodwell is said to be engaged upon a spectacle as well 
as upon the pantomime. It is significant enough 
that in the notice of yet another attempt to replace 
the legitimate drama in one of its old temples, we 
should read of “spectacle and pantomime” as in 
progress,—but not of new plays. The former, how- 
ever, we suppose, form an indispensable feature in a 
house on the scale of Drury Lane Theatre.—It is 
rumoured that Mr. Brooke is to appear at the 
Olympic Theatre with Miss Addison. 

A French journal professes to have received from 
St. Petersburgh tidings of the triumph of a new 
German dancer, Mdlle. Yrka Mathias, —“ who walks,” 
the writer asserts, “ or rather flies, in the steps of the 
Taglionis and the Ceritos.’’ This association does 
not inspire credence. We cannot think that the 
writer who couples so exquisite an artist and so clever 
a mechanist in the same simile is to be trusted 
when pronouncing on the merits of a new aspirant. 
Taglioni and Cerito !—as well say Rossini and Ricci! 
But in spite of this oversight, we hope that Madlle. 
Yrka will prove a great and original dancer,—for the 
sake of the ballet, if ballet is still to exist. 

Theatricals seem to be in a thriving state on the 
other side the Atlantic. A New York paper, report- 
ing upon the Broadway Theatre, records the very 
great success of Miss Cushman who is playing the 
round of her characters, in the following account of 
‘Guy Mannering.’— 

“The house, if anything, was more the 

jam on the first night of Miss Cush "s engag Her 
transatlantic laurels, acquired in the personation of this 
prophetic gipsy, stimulated the public curiosity to see it for 
themselves. The play itself is rather a poor concern. It 
hinges upon a general plot, ingenious and well sustained ; 
but the result is a small affair—the restoration of a young 
man to his property. The gipsy meetings, the plots and 
counter-plots, the terrible warnings and prophecies of the 
maniac, are quite enough, if judiciously jadministered, to 
blow up two or three small kingdoms.” 
We must make room for a passage from a second 
notice of the same excellent actress and worthy 
woman, which is even “ more exquisite still.” Speak- 
ing of her in the same character, Meg Merrilies, the 
writer continues— 

** Attractive as it is to the thousands who go to witness it, 
we confess there is such a striking similitude to what we 
have conceived to be the raving maniac in real life, in the 
‘counterfeit resemblance’ of Miss Cushman, that we would 
prefer her Queen Catherine as sufficiently terrible for all 
practicable purposes.” 

The above paragraphs are little less preciously worded 
than the criticism which commiserated Macbeth as “a 
middle-aged Scotch gentleman in difficulties.”"—Mr, 
Westland Marston’s ‘ Strathmore’ is, on the same au- 
thority, said to have pleased greatly at the Bowery 
Theatre.—Italian opera has its strongest hold at the 
Havana: where Mdlles. Steffanoni and Bosio are 
the prime donne, Malle. Vietti the contralto, and 
Signor Marini the basso profondo.—Two rival com- 
panies are about to start at New York; one under 
the direction of M. Maretzek, with Mdlle. Bertucat for 
prima donna.—We are glad to state that the rumour 
| of Madame Laborde’s death by cholera proves to 


populous than 











have been a false report, and to hear that the lady is 
on her way to—if not already arrived in—Europe.—A 
good deal of information concerning musical matters 
in America will be found in the ‘M 
Bird’—a periodical principally devoted to the 
art. Its original sketches of European artists, how- 
ever, are so needlessly incorrect (and on those precise 
points concerning which there can be no mistake) as 
naturally to inspire mistrust concerning the general 
accuracy of the publication: and since writing the 
above, we have observed that our own Dramatic 
and Musical Review lays claim to the “stuff” of 
more than one criticism in the Transatlantic perio- 
dical by citing parallel passages, &c. 

A new five-act comedy in verse, entitled ‘Les 
Deux Hommes,’ has just been produced at the 
Thédtre Frangais. The author is M. Adolphe 
Dumas: son, we presume, to Alexandre the Great. 
—It is now asserted in some of the French papers 
that Mdlle. Rachel is about to quit the stage 
altogether,—and that she is on the eve of being 
married to M. Rodrigues, a merchant at Bordeaux, 
Play-goers have good cause to hope that this is 
but a threat of a French Mrs. Harris ! 





MISCELLANEA 

Casting of Specula.—Mr. Potter requires me to show when 
the ‘‘ improvements” which he claims as his invention were 
published and practised previous to 1831. To any one ac 
quainted with the subject, I think my statement was suffi- 
ciently explicit ; but it is easy to answer his challenge. Ag 
to per-oxide of iron, he surely must know that it is the usual 
process of analysis to precipitate iron from its acid solution 
by ammonia, and by ignition of the hydrate bring it to the 
state of per-oxide. For one instance out of a multitude, let 
him look to Howard's ‘ Examination of Meteoric Iron,’ Phil. 
Trans., 1842. In ‘ Rees’s Cyclopedia’ (about 1814), ‘ Iron,” 
it is stated, that the black oxide obtained by an alkali from 
the solutions of this metal in acids, if “‘ dried and exposed 
to the air in a red heat, assumes a red colour, and constitutes 
the substance known in the arts by the name of colcothar 
or crocus.” In Henry's ‘Chemistry,’ 1818, we find that “if 
the black oxide be dissolved in nitric acid, precipitated b: 
ammonia, washed, dried and ignited at a low red heat, it 
found to be converted into a red oxide:” and in the ‘Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1822, that if a 
little nitric acid be mixed with sulphate of iron, the pre- 
cipitate by ammonia when ignited gives the same result. 
This, I suppose, is all that can -be required to ‘ substan- 
tiate” the plea not new. And as to the casting, Mr. Potter 
can claim but this, that he cast on a metal surface very 
small specula, and that he recommended the process to be 
applied to large ones without in the least ascertaining its 
possibility. Now, the importance of preserving the chilled 
surface was pointed out by Molyneux 120 years ago, and in- 
deed could not be overlooked by any one who worked with 
it; the means of doing this on a large scale were first dis- 
covered by Lord Rosse. As to small specula, they were first 
cast in chills by Mr. Cuthbert, the celebrated improver of 
the reflecting microscope, by Mr. Nasmyth, by Mr. Grubb, 
and by myself before 1831. Nay, more, the same principle was 
tried on larger specula by various persons. In Molyneux’s 
Memoir (Smith's ‘ Optics,’ p. 305) we find that he cast some 
of his mirrors in hot moulds of brass,—though without re- 
commending the process. Lord Stanhope appears to have 
done something similar, if 1 understand rightly the state- 
ment by Mr. Varley which is published in ‘ Kitchiner on 
Telescopes.’ Mr. Little, ina very good Memoir ( Trans. Royal 
Trish Academy, vol, X.), mentions that he cast the small 
metals of his Gregorian telescope in hot brass moulds; but 
preferred making them of bits nicked from an ingot, as the 
other method was very uncertain. If Mr. Potter object 
that in these cases the cast is not “chilled” because the 
mould is heated, I refer him to any great iron-founder,—and 
must also tell him that a speculum of any size will assuredly 
crack if it cool below redness before being transferred to the 
annealing furnace. I have said so much, because otherwise 
I might be subject to the imputation of making statements 
which I could not substantiate; but having given my 
authorities, I shall not think it necessary to revert to this 
discussion. T. R. Roprnson, 

Injury to Pictures in the Vernon Gallery.—Every 
one must heartily sympathize with Mr. Hart at find- 
ing one of his best pictures, if not his very best, 
injured, however slightly, by the carelessness of the 
draughtsman. But though this accident is one of 
sincere regret to all lovers of Art, we should have left 
the injurer to his deserved fate in being dismissed, 
were it not that it affords another point of higher 
consideration—that it is an additional proof of the 
perfect unfitness of this black hole for the reception 
of works of Art. It is well known that a certain 
resinous substance called asphaltum or bitumen is 
one of the pigments most in use by the colourists 
of the English school. It is, also, well known, that 
heat has a tendency to mollify this substance; and 
probably from this cause the draughtsman, who may 
hitherto have applied his squaring lines with im- 
punity, in this instance placed them in contact with 
the softened surface of the picture. The atmosphere 
that pervades the Vernon Gallery is often close, not 
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to usea more offensive expression,—from the immense 
concourse of people, first,—secondly, from the small- 
ness of the rooms and from the lights being exposed to 
the sun all day. Unfortunately, this is not the first 
instance of mischief from this cause. The chef- 
@’ ceuvre of Hilton has suffered in the same way. One 
fine day, long black streaks of bitumen quietly slid 
over the female figure: the picture was taken away 
and put upside down, and has never been seen since. 
It is high time that something be done to rescue the 
pictures from danger resulting from accident or care- 
lessness. The atmosphere is first to be looked to: — 
and we should strongly recommend the putting up 
of a thermometer,—as well as some more efficient 
means to protect pictures from the pokes and scrapes 
of the rushing public. The surface of Mr. Webster's 
beautiful picture of the “ Dame’s School ” is, in our 
opinion, scratched far worse than Mr. Hart’s ; as in 
the latter the regular stripes are over a piece of carpet 
and rabbi'’s gown, whereas in Mr. Webster's the 
scratch is over one of the boy's faces. It will always 
be, the case as long as the pictures remain in this 
den.— Daily News. 

The British Association.—I was glad to read your obser- 
vations at page 1043 of the Atheneum, in reference to this 
Association; and hope they may stimulate such of its mem- 
bers as have undertaken the preparing of reports upon vari- 
ous branches of Science to greater exertion. Many of these 
reports have been called for several years since. The 
object, however, of this communication is to complain of 
the length of time consumed in the preparation of the 
annual Volume of Reports and Papers. It has, I believe, 
been a complaint for years that such Annual Report is not 
furnished to the members until within a few days of the 
ensuing annual meeting. Now, this delay is injurious to 
the Association; for as many fresh points of scientific 
inquiry are brought forward each year in the different 
Sections, and published in ‘the Reports, these points if 
the Reports were published earlier would no doubt be 
convassed at the subsequent meetings. According to the 
present system it is impossible to prepare papers for that 

urpose; as the members obtain the volume for the preced- 

ng year only at the then meeting, or a day or two previously. 

There can be no doubt that the volume of Transactions may, 
if proper means were used, be in the hands of the members 
within six months after the annual meeting. I heard this 
matter complained of at the Oxford Meeting; and a resolu- 
tion was passed by the General Committee—and may be 
found in page xx of the volume for that year—* to ensure 
an earlier delivery,” &c. Nothing has, however, been done 
in the matter: and although I dissent from dividing the 
volume as suggested by that resolution, Iam satisfied that 
the present delay is not necessary. The fault cannot rest 
with our pains-taking secretary, Professor Phillips :—but as 
the cost of publication forms a pretty large item in the 
annual expenditure, I hope those who have the conduct of 
it will use a little more despatch to remedy the matter com- 
plained of. A MEMBER. 

Mechanical Leech.—The Journal des Débats de- 
scribes a discovery which occupies the attention of 
the French scientific world. It is a mechanical leech, 
invented by M. Alexander, a civil engineer already 
celebrated for his useful discoveries. All scientific 
bodies, after satisfactory trials, have, it is said, caused 
this leech to be adopted in all the hospitals; having 
proved the immense economy of its use, and the de- 
cided advantage which it has over the natural leech, 
—which is often scarce, always repugnant to the 
patient, and sometimes dangerous. 

Electro-Telegraphic Progress.—While the cost of 
a telegraphic line in England is 150/. a mile, in 
America and Prussia it is under 20/. a mile. The 
telegraph in Prussia consists of one wire, extending 
over 1,402 miles, under ground, and covered with 
gutta percha. Like those in America, it is by Morse, 
—and it is said to be capable of transmitting 1,000 
words anhour. There are upwards of 10,000 miles 
of telegraph line in America, all worked cheaply. 
In England there are only 2,000 miles in operation. 
—The Builder. 





To Sem. —J. H—J. D. .—W. 
J. de B.—B. V.—Quero—received. 

E.R.—A correspondent, under this signature, more smart 
than civil would have found, had he waited until to-day, 
that the Atheneum can correct its own slips of the pen 
without being indebted to his discourtesy. In our last 
week’s review of ‘Shirley’—by one of those chances the 
rarity of which (not their number) is the curiosity in 
journalism—the position of one of the heroines was acci- 
dentally misstated,—Caroline Helstone having been repre- 
sented as the daughter of the clergyman militant ; whereas 
she is his niece. The error, though important to the story, 
is of small consequence to the review. Our correspondent 
must have seen that the incident to which he adverts as 
having been overlooked by us was indicated in our allusion 
to M. Scribe and his manner of carrying through his surprises. 

Erratum. — British Association.—In our report of the 
Physical Section, p. 1016, col. 3, 1.7, the name ‘ Mr. Latts,” 
mentioned by Sir David Brewster as the manufacturer of a 
— of cloth said to be incombustible, should have been 


B. J.—A. S.— 








R. WILLIAM COOKE 
TAYLOR. 
The Committee pppeinted to 3 to receive Ton nw Sy age 
0. to offer 


PHE LATE D 


of the late WILLIAM COOKE TAY 

—_ following statements, as forming the grounds of the appeal 
hich the necessity and the merits of the case compel them to 

make i in behalf of his widow and orphan children. 

The late Doctor Taylor, throughout his literary career, devoted 
the extensive acquirements, the unwearied industry, and the great 
abilities with which he was endowed in no ordinary degree, to the 
education of youth and the general amelioration of mankind. 

In order to aid the minds of the young, he undertook the re- 
modelling of those ordinary school-hooks, whose dry uninteresting 
style had rendered them too often distasteful to the student; and 
in re-writing, explaining, and adding new and attractive matter, 
he rendere "them as inviting as they been formerly the re- 
verse , and this task, from which a man of his lively talents might 
— been expected to turn with aversion, was to him a labour of 


ve. 

go his zealous endeavours for the promotion of education he had 
acquired such a mass of information, that his opinion was sought 
by eminent men in every department, and of different political 
views ; and he was employed by the British government to inquire 
into the systems of education on the Continent, in order to collect 
facts for the advantage of the youth of Great Britain. 

Instead of dedicating his pen to light and merely amusing writ- 
ing, he devoted himself to the less lucrative, though far more labo- 
rious toil of instructive literature, especially in the departments 
of History and Criticism. He was connected with most of the 
periodicals and ps journals of the day, and was also a member 
of various literary and scientific institutions. Everything tending 
to social and moral improvement, and to progress in civilization, 
received his hearty co-operation, without regard to sect or party. 

"rom his career of usefulness and indefatigable exertion, he has 
been suddenly removed by cholera; and has left a widow and four 
children, (a son and three d: rughters, the eldest child eleven years 
of age, and the youngest an infant,) who have thus lost their pro- 
tector and support—one from whose ability and industry they 
might have reasonably hoped (had he been spared) to have been 
placed in a state of independence. The only provision that can he 
calculated upon with any degree of certainty for their future main- 
tenance, and for the education of the children, does not exceed 
seventy pounds per annum. 

The Committee trust that the children of one whose labours were 
so incessant for the improvement of the rising generation, will be 
considered as having a strong claim on public sympathy ; and that 
while encouragement and emoluments are liberally bestowed on 
those whose writings were designed merely to gratify the imagina- 
tion, some tribute of regard will be paid to the memory of a man 
who preferred the graver walks of literature, as being of more gene- 
ral and solid utility. 

'o the above statement and appeal the Committee beg jenre to 
append a list of some of Doctor Cooke Taylor's principal Works :— 

Natural History of Society. 

His story of Mohammedanism. 

History of Christianity. 

History of the Civil Wars of Ireland. 

History of British India. 

His‘ ory of the House of f Orle ans. 

Life and Times of Sir Robert 3 eel. 

Revolutions and Remarkable Conspiracies of Europe. 

Romantic Biography of the Time of Elizabeth. 

Student's Manual of Ancient History. 

Student’s Manual of Modern History. 

Revisions and New Editions of 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith's History of England, 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome, 
Pinuock’s Goldsmith's History of Greece. 
Committee Rooms, Provost's House, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
ae) 
RALPH SADLEIR, Clk. Secretary. 





Contributions will be thankfully received, in the name of the 
Trustees, by any of the following Committee, or at the under- 
mentioned Banks :— 


The Marquess of Lansdowne, Berkeley-square, London. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, Palace, Dubli 

The Lord Chancellor, 26, Upper I embroke- -street, Dublin. 

The Bishop of Norwich, Palace, Norwic 

The Bishop of Limerick, P; ‘alace, lamerick, 

The pishep of Cork, Palace, Cork. 

The Lord Chief Justice Blackburne, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland, Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

Very Rev. The Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle. 

Very Rev. Dean Townsend, Burnchurch, Kilkenny. 

Rev. The Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. The Vice Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. Dr. M*Donnell, 8.F., Trinity C ollege, Dublin. 

Rev. Dr. Todd, Trinity C ollege, Dublin. 

Rev. John Dutton, Wareham Rectory, Ashford, Kent. 

Sir Philip C ay Bart., Een eRUArS, Dublin 

Sir Henry de la Beche, C.B., 6 Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 
Bankers, Charing-cross, London. 

Sir Henry Ellis, British Museum, pe 

Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., Grange, Youghal. 

The Hoa. O C. P. Villiers, M.P., Free Tiaded ub, St. James’s-square, 
ondon. 

Corry C onnellan, Esq., b ng a Lodge, Pheenix Park, Dublin. 

Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P., Westbourne-terrace, London. 

John Bright, Esq. M. P., One Ash, Rochdale, L: —— 

Joseph Napier, Esq. M. P., Mountjoy: square, Dubli 

James Whiteside, Esq. Qc. 2, Mountjoy-square, North, Dublin. 

Doctor Evory Kennedy, Merrion- square, Dublin. 

Doctor Anster. 5, Lower Gloucester-street, Dublin. 

Cc. W. poate Esq., 9. Lower Grosvenor- place, London. 

G. R. Porter, Esq., Board of Trade, Whitehall, London. 

Joseph Parkes, Great George-street, Westminster, “London. 

Henry Ashworth, y-. The Oaks, Tarton, Bolton, Lancashire. 

John W. Parker, Esq., 445, West Strand, London. 

8. C. Hall, Esq., Art- Journal Office, 49, Pall Mall, London. 

Richard B: ntley, Esq.. New Burlington- — London. 

Professor Hancock, Trinity College. Du 

Messrs. D. La Touche & Co. Bankers, Castle- street, Dublin. 

Messrs. Boyle, Low. Pim & Co. Bankers, College-green, Dublin, 

Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co. Bankers, 43, Lothbury-street, London, 

Messrs. Cox, Biddulph & Co. Bankers, Charing-cross, London. 

Messrs. Attwood, Spooner & Co. Bankers, Birmingham. 

Sir Benjamin Heywood & Co. Bankers, Manchester. 





Trustees to the Fund: 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Rey. John West, D.D. Vicar of St. Anne’s. 
Rev. Ralph Sadleir, A.M. Prebendary of Castleknock. 
William Hales Carroll, Esq. Solicitor, 15, Westland-row. 


Subscriptions already received. 


His Excellency the post ~ngaaaneg £100 0 0 
The Archbisho ad Dublin .. 100 0 0 
The L fey ak 100 0 0 
The Vice-Pro 5u 0 0 
ae Marquess aa Lansdowne os . 2s 
V. Dilke, Esq. ee ‘i 200 

Tins Proprietors of the Art-Journal 200 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq. 10 0 0 
8. C. fe . F.B.A. 1 0 0 
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‘ TREATMENT of CHOLERA. By WOIENTIFIc T 
(.R.C.S. & LAC, Barnstaple, Devon. Ady a hee ? 
Medical Staff at Gwydy rt House in August, 1849, seated 
London: W. Sane 21, — Thoster-row. 
~ an 
GENERAL ORI yr 
a} DINARY of BRITIg Dublin 
4 ARMORIALS, in an Alphabetical Arrangem i 500, Ave 
ject, now for the first time scientifically grouped and cut of Sui _ 
This Work will be necessary to every archeologist, as, fubdividea Pric 
to showing applications of each charge, alterations > f eadiiteg UL 
connexion of families, &. &c., it is designed to tel] saul = 
Samily names to which each bearing ts attributed, G niente tt ~ 
sirous of receiving a specimen when ready, or who will oa .& oral 
rare bearings, are ae to address Mr. ohn W, Patribate paste 
F.R.LB.A., 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, “pworth, TB fondon: 
Subseription price oe 
i 
HARLES FOURTER on the Humax ft 
LY OUL. Translated by the Rev. J. R. MORELL. A \ 
tions a be paid to. and Prospectuses obtained a, Subeerip iti 
Walton & Mitchell, Printers, 24, Ward dour-street, Oxf; d-sreet sr 
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in the November Number of the‘ REVUE DES DE just ublished pout 
price 3a. A Year’s Subscription, 2. 10s, ; ; Six s DEUX ‘MONDE 2 
on & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough ne 
Sie 

BEARD’S BIBLICAL ATL AS, — AND MApPs pages W) 
— yo 1. ain 

e Prot 

BIBLICAL ATLAS, "comprising THE Now rretll 
pape oe ‘OV ERIES, a a brief Geographical Tntrodus. subject 

tion and a complete erty ural Gazette di jmprovi 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. er; designed for SUNDAY IB PHyr 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. useful 2 

ovubtry 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

In 18mo. with 120 Engravings, 38. 6d. cloth, 
DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE, for 
i the Use of Young Persons ; containing an Account of Eastern 
Antiquities, Geography, Naturs al Hist ry, and § 

. i By the Kev. Professor EADI ELL, Ai a 
John J. Griffin & Co. London; and Rk. Gri ; Bo. Glasgow. 
a ——_—_——. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
VOL, XII. PART Iv, 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
1, Commercial Progress of the Colonial Dependencies of the United 
Kingdom for Twenty Years, 1827—4 
2. Tables of Mortality, Corn, Currency, ~ &e, 
John William Parker, 445, West Strand. 





n large 4to. rs 108, 


TRANS ACTITO OF THE 
ROYAL caer ACADEMY. 
Vol. 3 >. LU. Part L 
I. On the Relation between the Temperature of Metallic Com 


ductors and their Resistance to 
ev. Thos. R. Robinson, D.D. &c. 

On the Theory of Planetary Disturbance. By the Ber, 
Brice Bronwin. 

. On the Mean Results of Observations ; 

IV. Results of Observations made at the Magnetical Observatory 
of Dublin during the years 1840-43. First Series—' Mag- 
netic Declination.’ By Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. Pre 
sident RS. 

On the Classification of “Elastic Media, and the Laws “ 
Plane Waves propaga ye srengn them. By the 
Samuel Haughton, E T.C 

. On the Rotation of a Solid Beas round a Fixed Point; being 

an Account of the late Professor MacCullagh’s Lectures ca 
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SS Dy Compiled by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, 
& 
* Parties who are entitled. by exchange or donation, to the 


Bh. of the Royal Irish Academy, are requested to apply by 
etter to the Librarian, who will super any deficiencies that Ly 
exist in their sets of Transactions and Proceedings to bey by 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, 104, ee street, and —> Rar 
Irish Academy House. London: T. Boone, 29, New Bond: 
street ; and Barthes & Lowell, 14, Great £1 S -street. 


5 H E JOURNAL of the INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, AUGUST, 1849. 


Contents. 4 
A Translation of the Keddah Annals, from the Malay, by Lieut- 
Col. James Low. 
Five Days in Naning. in the Interior of Maton, by the Editor. 
A Tour in Java, by Jonathan Rigg, Esq. 
The Agriculture of Singapore. 
Account of Sulu 
oy! anaes se . 
e Orang Komring of Sumatra. 
Destruction of the Fleet of the Sarebas and Sakarran Pi rates by 
e Expedition from Sarawak on the night of July 31, 18%. 
J. M. - Richardson, 38, Cornhill. 
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LACK’S RO AD. BOOK of ENGLAND and 
WALES, containing 2 General Travelling Map, and Se 
tions of the more important Districts on an enlarged Scale, 
numerous Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Inte 
Localities. In a closely printed and portable volume. Price 10. . 
“An attempt to bring the old road-book up to the pitch of me 
dern improvement, and we are bound to pronounce it successful 
It is cheap and portable. at the same time that it — ke 
mense mass of information, closely compres ae ed. and we a 
Engineer's 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; wi sold by all Bookseller. 
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for the Use of Schools. By EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos- 
i yith Eight Maps, engraved on steel and coloured, by 
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CELPTS, containing the Arcana of T 
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cesses, Chemical and Medical Preparations, &c. &c. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 
No 2. 6d. 

REPORT on the ELEVENTH FRENCH 

the PRODUCTS of INDUSTRY. 


w ready, folio, price 


EXPOSITION of 
MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Architect. 
H.R.U. the President and Council of the = 

J. Cundall, 21, Old Bond- 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet street. 


street ; Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand ; 
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AMAND BoANY, 
French Original. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





A COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
+ price 4a. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth 
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*s* This work is carefully y 
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“CLARK E'S MINIATURE EDITIONS, 6d. each. 
4. English Songs. 
London : H. G. Clarke & Co. 4, Exeter Change. 
is day, 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
CAL HISTORY of RATIO 


ERMANY, from its Origin to the Present Time. 
pal TES. ‘Translated from the Second Edition of the 





‘om all acknowledged Authorities, and 
By the Key. SAMUEL DORIA, 


edited and singularly-elaborate Classical Atlas 


& Co. Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Ball-Room Manual. 


1 
NALISM 


By 


ENT GEOGRA- 


yr the use of those who 


OOSEY’S LIBRARY OF MUSIC FOR 
J ALL CLASSES.—No. I. price 2. €d. in a wrapper, is pub- 
lished this day, and contains the four celebrated Overtures to 
‘Figaro,’ * Don Juan,’ * Barbiere,’ and * Der Freischiitz,’ arranged 
for the Pianoforte by W.8. Rockstro. 
T. Boosey & Co, Holles-street. 


"PHE NAIADES POLKA, by the Author of 

the * Titania,” * Diana,’ * Amazon,’ and ‘Olympia’ Polkas, 
emblazoned in Gold and glittering in Colours by Brandard, price 
2s. 6d. each. “ These enchanting Polkas are full of grace, penser. 
and sentiment. Nothing can exceed the glow of delight while 
dancing to the sylph-like music of the Naiades Polka: these grace- 
ful sportive dances have proved a welcome addition to the ball- 
room.”—vyide Terpsichorean Gazette. London: Leoni Lee & Cox- 
head, 48, Albemarle-street ; where may be had the Seventh and 
Eighth Sets, ‘Les Epfans de Brunswick Quadrilles,’ ‘ Le Petit 
Carnival and Les Petits Caledonians,’ price 2s. 6d. each. 





VIFTEENTH EDITION of HAMILTON'S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, with 
57 Airs and Preludes, 44 Exercises fingered by Czerny, with 12 
Chants, a Sacred Song, and two Anthems, large music folio, price 
only 4a.°—The veriest child may learn from Hamilton’s book. The 
instructions are more like the oral communications of a person 
conversing with the learner than like the essays of book-makers.”— 
fide Berwick Warder. a : 
London: Messrs. R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Pub- 
lishers to the Queen. 


'YHE MUCH-LAMENTED STRAUSS. — “A 

group of the last publications of poor Strauss suggests melan- 
choly reflections, for we observe that the WAN DERER’S LEBE- 
WOHL and the ALICE POLKA were placed in his coffin,—a 
strange contrast to the gaiety of their nature. They areamong the 
most fascinating of the legacies which the great master of ball- 
room tunes has left us, and deserve a place in the portfolio of all 
who are on the search for such effusions. Messrs. Cocks & Co. have 
also published the *‘ March of the Royal Horse Guards,’ performed 
at the last public matinée of the lamented composer , likewise the 
* Frederika Polka,’ one of the most recent, aud at the same time 
the most piquant productions of Strauss’s vivid and untiring pen.” 

Vide Morning Herald, Oct. 30, 1849. 

London: R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
the Queen. 


TWENTIETH EDITION OF CLARKE’S 
CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, designed 
for the assistance of Teachers of the Pianoforte ; very much en- 
larged by the Author (107 pages, 18mo.), price only 1s., postage 
free, 1s. 6d. 

London: R. Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers to 
the Queen ; and of all Music-sellers and Booksellers. 








‘HARLES THE SECOND.—Great success of 
/ Mr. Macfarren’s New Opera, at the Princess's Theatre.—The 
following Songs, &c. are rapturously encored at each performance : 
— Tm a poor simple Maid,’ sung by Miss Pyne, 28. ; ‘Canst thou 
deem my heart is changing?’ sung by Miss Pyne, 2s. ; ‘ She shines 
before me like a star,’ sung by Madame Macfarren, 2s. ; * My heart 
to thee flies home,’ sung by Mr. Harrison, 28.; *O, blest are young 
hearts,’ Duett, sung by Miss Pyne and Madame Macfarren, 2. 

The whole of the Vocal Music is published by Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street. 





Just Published with Portzaite, 
Almanach be Gatha, 
1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
T# E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, November 3, contains Articles on 

Advice to gardeners and masters 


Agriculture and politics 
Agricultural retrospect 
Agricultural truth 


Fruit trees for different aspects 
| Gardeners and masters, advice to 
Gas lime 
Glue, marine 
Gooseberry, to prune 
Grape, new 

Graveyards, overcrowded 

Guano the cause of disease, by 

Mr. Walker 

Heating, economy in 

Ireland a field for capital 
| Lee's ( Messrs.) nursery 
Maize 









y als 
Ash tree, tenacity of life in, by | 
r. Walker 
Asparagus, Biscayan 
Beans, disease in 
eer 
Bees, to send by post 
ees, Australian 
Berwickshire Agricultural So- 
ciety—drains | Malt as food 
Bread, prices of _ | Marine glue 
Brewer's (Dr.) Guide to Science,| Mealy bug, by Mr. Whiting 
Museum, British 
Odours of plants 
Pansy, to cultivate 


rev. 
British Association 
Calla thiopica, hardy 
Calendar, horticultural | Plants, diseases of 
Calendar, agricultural Plants, odours of 
Dianthus, seedling, by Mr. Mas-! Politics and agriculture 
ters | Potato disease 
Diseases of plants } Potato disease in Aberdeenshire 
Drains, choked up : | Potato disease and guano, by 
Draining,experimenutsin,Messrs.! Mr. Walker 
Milne and Hope’s Rain, fall of, exceeded by eva- 
Evaporation greater than the! poration 
fall of rain | Rape cake as food, by Mr. Pusey 
Farms, small Roses, to fertilize 
Farmers’ prospects Trees, fruit, to close prune, by 
Farming, high, by Mr. Taylor | Mr. Walker 
Farming and free trade | Victoria Regia, by Mr. Paxton 
Flour, prices of | Villa gardening 
Food, malt as | Wall trees, to close prune, by 
Food, rape-cake as, by Mr. Pusey| Mr. Walker 
Fruit trees, to close prune, by} Wheat sowing, experiment with 
Mr. Walker Wireworms 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 
ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


* Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 
[®. FRANCIS'S CHRONICLES and CHA- 
RACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 

For favourable notices of this Work the reader is referred to the 
Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, Morning Herald, Daily News, 
Morning Advertiser, Economist, Atlas, John Bull, Atheneum, 
Literary Gazette, Britannia, Weekly Chronicle, Weekly Dispatch, 


Sunday Times, Observer, Standard of Frecdom, Railway Chronicle, 


ilway Record, Railway Gazette, Lady's Newspaper, &c. &c. 
a Willoughby & Co. Warwick-lane. 


On the 13th of November, Second Edition, 12s. 


T(HE DOMESTIC PRACTICE of HYDRO- 
PATHY ; containing minute Directions for the Home Treat- 
nt of 100 Diseases. By Dr. E. JOHNSON. 

Edward Johnson, the mental philosopher and logician, unites 
here with Dr. Johnson, the practical physician and popular writer, 
in producing a work on Domestic Medicine truly adapted to the 
million.—a work which cannot fail to do much towards establish- 
ing sounder notions of medical treatment, and in overturning the 
chartered quackery which everywhere prevails.” 

" \ Quarterly Review. 


me 
o 


ruth Seeker 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s., the Third Edition, with numerous 
Additions, 


(LIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and 


SPEECHES. 
WITH ELUCIDATIONS. 
C By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With a Portrait of Cromw re from an original Miniature by 
OOPER, 
An Appendix to the First and Second Editions, comprising the 
new matter introduced, is also published in demy 8vo. 38. 





Tn post Svo. 108, 6d., the Third Volume of the 
ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 

With a Portrait of Sin Roserr Duper. 


Coxtents :—The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy.—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Marriage.—The 
Lady Mary Grey.—Sir Robert Dudley.—Bess of Hardwick and the 
Talbots —The Cavendishes and the Stanhopes.—Lord Pembroke 
and Sir Richard Wharton.—The Wharton and Stuart Duel.—The 
Bruce and Sackville Duel—The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar.— 
The Earldom of Monteith, &c. &c. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 thick 8vo, vol. price 21s. cloth, 
ROLAND CASHEL 
By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of * Harry Lorrequer,’ * Knight of Gwynne,’ &. 
With Forty Illustrations by Paz. 
The Work is also issued in half morocco, marbled edges, 243. 6d. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


4 Just published, in Svo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
: ys STRICTURE of the URETHRA and 
FISTULA in PERINEO. By JAMES SYMBE, F.K.S.E. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
Lately, by the same Author, : 
Contributions to the Pathology and Practice of 
Surgery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; 
London. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, 6d, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the British Magazine. 

“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most 
interesting subject.” 

From the Birmingham Herald. 

“ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in & manner 
equally curious and interesting. ’ 

London : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


T)ARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
. for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready), 4s.6d. cloth. 








2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
*he Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6¢. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4+. 6d, 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra toGeometry. Third Edition, on the 1st 
of May. 

5. Familiar Astronomy. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University Collece, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, 


3s, 6d. cloth. 
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w amall 8vo. price » 38, Gd 


ONSTAN a TALE. Addressed to the 
Daughters of the ss 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Recantation: or, the Confession of a Convert to 
the Church of Rome. 68. 
— VOLUME OF DR. PEILE’S ANNOTATIONS, 
w ready, in 8vo. price ls., the Second Volume of j 
NNOTA TIONS on the APOSTOLICAL | 
EPISTLES. Designed ehiefy Ns the Use of of 





y I EILE, D.D. 
Head Master of Bepton School ; Any late Fellow of Trinity 
oll e, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Pass urchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 





Of whom may be had, : 
The First Volume (containing the Annotations on | 
St. Pa Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and C orinthians). Price 168. 


“ADAMS'S SACRED ALLEGORIES—FIRST COLLECTED 
EDITION. 
Elegantly printed, hin post Sve. (with Momeir and Portrait of the 


uthor,) price 10, 
ACRED ALLEGORIES. Contents :—The 
Shadow of the Cross; The Distant Hills; The Old Man's 
Home; and The King’s Messen, ARTY 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, A.M. 
7, ate Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Warnings of the Holy Week ; in a Series of 


Lectures. 3rd edition. 5s. 


THE bee OF COMMON PRAYER, 
In 2 vols. small vo. price 16. 





| 
EDITATIONS from the FATHERS of the | 
FIRST FIVE CENTURIES, arranged as Devotional Ex- 
ercises on the BOOK of COMMON PRA 
promote Soundness in — Ln TR 
DELL TYL 
Rector of St. Giles-i in- “the Fields 9 and yo Residentiary of 
Pau 


YER, ore | aaa to 
and ——— - 
3. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's € hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


SECOND SERIES OF DR. MOBERLY’S SERMONS AT | 
WINCHESTER. 

n royal 18mo. price 6s. 6 

preached at W lochester College ; | 

(With a Preface on aes ING. ) 

GEORGE MOBERLY, LL. | 

Head Master of W inchester College, and ite ° ellow and Tutor of | 

Baliicl College, Oxford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s © hurchyard, and Waterloo-place ; | 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, | 

1. The First Series. 2ndedition. 6s. 6d. 

2. The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, between | 

the Resurrection and Ascension, wagered as the Outlines of the | 

Kingdom of God. 3rd edition. 10s. j 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY 
oa DR. TOWNSEND. 
n 8vo. price 12s. 
ERMONS on  MISCELL ANEOUS SUB- 
— By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Canon of Durham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Ecclesiastical and Civil History mom 
Ascension to the Death of Wycliffe. 2 vols. 8vo. 10. 128 
2. Scriptural Communion with God; or, the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Job in Chronological Order : | 


newly divided into Sections for daily + i.e with Introdue- 
tions, Prayers, and | Notes. In 2 vols. By. hi . 


ERMONS, 


Second wg 





THE 


the 


| Now ready, in ave, a ve 248. 


| tions; 


| Hulsean Lecture for 1847. 


| HOBART, of New_York, U.S. 


NEW WORK Ba THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 


mall Svo. price 32. 6d. 
THE SERV A NTS’ HALL; 
Edited by a CLERGYMAN. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
apeenens ~ ON. THE ARTICLES—THIRD EDITION. 
n 12mo., price 38. 6d. the 3rd THI of MY 
UESTION S illustrating the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: with Proofs 
from Scriptureand the Primitive Church. 
y the Rev. EDWARD BIC KERSTETH, M.A. 
Late Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrew: sbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ Creed. 3s. 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
ol. L. containing the Four Gospels 
o be pean hs 7 in 2 volumes), 
THE G GREEK TESTAMENT ; witha critically 
revised Text: a Digest of various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English, 
Use of Theological peadenes and Ministers. 
y HENRY ALFORD, M.A 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, London ; 
and Deightons, Cambridge. 
DR. WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE APOCALYPSE, 

IN aa AND = 
n 8vo. price 1 
THE APOCALY ‘PSE: 3; or, BOOK of REVELA- 
TION: the ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT, with MS. Colla- 
an ENGLISH TRANSLATION and HAR} MONY, with 
Notes; and an Appendix tothe Hulsean Lectures for 1848 on the 
Apocalypse. 
y CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterleo-place; 
i" whom may be had, by the same Author, just published, 
Lecturesonthe Apocalypse,Critical, Expository, 
. Practical, preached before the U iverniey of Cambridge, atthe 
ae Lecture for 1848. In8vyo. 138. 
Lectures on the Canon of the Scriptures of the 


Olds and New Testament, and on the Apocrypha; preached at the 
In B8vo. 10s. 6d. 


a TALE. 








and a 
For the 








| BP. HOBART’S COMPANION TO THE ALTAR.—FIRST 


ENGLISH nen 
8mo. price 3s. 6 


In 1 
COMPANION to the ALTAR: or, Week’s 
-reparation for the HOLY COMMUNION. With suitable 
Meditations and Prayers for the Office. y the late Bishop 
= wan is added, the Commu- 
nion Office of the Church of Englar 
Edited by ee Rey. JOHN C on, LINGWOOD, M.A. 
One of the Masters of Christ's Hospital, 
And Minister of Duke Street Episcopal Chapel, Westminster. 
This Work has already gone through Twenty-one Editions in 
America, where it has successfully withstood the competition of 
all other works on the same subject. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Sermons on the Principal Events and "Truths of 


Redemption. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 18. 
CAPTAIN SWORD AND CAPTAIN PEN. 
Just published, the 3rd edition, in feap. 8vo. gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
Cart: AIN SWORD and CAPTAIN PEN: a 
Poem. By LEIGH HUNT. With a New Preface, Remarks 

= ben and Notes detailing the Horrors on which the Poem is 
‘ounde 

London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 





DODSLEY’S “ Boy my s ——o enue 
TRTTT , in 8vo. price TeTER, 
HE ANNU AL "REGISTER 3; Or, a View 

the History and Politics of the YEAR 1843: 

Account of the Rise and Pro; includ 
during that extracréinary Period. — Coutinental 

Rivingtons ; Longmen & Co.; J. M. rdson ; 
Co. ; en J. Rodwell ; eee & 
Lawf J. Dowding: J. Bumpus ; Cowie & Co. ; 
Smith, Tider’ c o; H.W ashbourne ; H. G. Bohn 
J. Thomas; L. Booth ; J. Green; W. J. Cleaver? 


and G. Willis. G. viet 





In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Us Rye ABUSE; 
y the ~y or of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches am, 
and Turks, and the Shores of the oes the Grae 
Resident in Greece.’ Danube, by a Seven Yeuy 
“ This work opens in the midst ofthe Arabian desert, an; 
the reader through many parts of the habitable ew me 4 
summits of Mount Ararat, and the shores of the Bospho: ome 
Italian lakes and quiet Englis h village. There ig much a te the 
imagination ; and the general tone partakes of the ¢: power and 
rible. The leading idea is the contrast between ee and te. 
power, one using his abilities for the furtherance of Ch Christiag og 
truth and the counteraction of evil, the other ruining the 
nature in the service of Satan. An excellent Chris: ‘istian » ee ¢ a 
throughout the volume.”— English Churchman. SPATS Tugs 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
—_— 


a Ta 





In 8v« 
THE RESURRECT ION of the FLESH! 
SEVEN LECTURES on the Fifteenth 
Former Epistle to the Corinthians. i centh Chapter of the 
vel owe Rosog bo BOND BOWLBY, M.A. 
Fellow o: adham College, Oxford ; Curat 
Seasalter, Kent urate of Whitstable and 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, ‘d, and W Vaterloo 





0-place. 
Insmall 8vo. price 4s. 6d., a New Edition of 
lTHE OLD MAN'S R AMBLES 
This Work contains numerous Tales and Dialogues, il} 
trating the duties of Churchmen in humble life, and is well sui tel 
for Parochial Libraries. 
_Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


WORDSWORTH ON THE CHURCH, 


ees In sma all 8¥o. price 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INSTRUCTION concer 
4 the CHURCH, 


ona the ANGLICAN BRANCH of it 5 for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Abrid; 
thor’s‘ Theophias Anglicanus. ged from the ‘Ar 


yc HBISTOP HER PO RDSWORT H, D.D. 
anon of Westmin 
Rivingtons St. Pauls s C harchyard, po Ww tetloo-place 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auth : 
Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, mera y concern: 
ing the Church, and the Anglican Branch of it. 5th edit. 86d 


WORDSWORTH ON CONFIRMATION. 


In post 8vo, price ds. 6d. 
C4 TECHESIS ; or, CHRISTIAN INSTRUC. 
TION preparatory to CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM 
MUNION. Forming an Introduction to, areal —_— uniformly 
with, Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Theophilus Anglic: 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH M.A. 
arden of Trinity College, Glenalmon 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W;: eee nlaee 
Of whom may be had, by the same Autho 
Christian Boyhood at a Public School ; 


Discourses. In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 48. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains qrepenals of any descriptia 
involving the contingency of human 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on applicatig: 
at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


4 Series of 








Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ON GOUT 


ITS HISTORY, 
By W. 


ITS CAUSES, 


AND ITS CURE. 


GAIRDNER, M.D. 


‘* Dr. Gairdner has evidently devoted considerable attention to the subject of gout, and has taken advantage of an 


extensive opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the disease. 


It is on this account that we have quoted him 


at such length ; and we cordially recommend a perusal of the book itself.’—Dublin Quarterly Medical Journal. 

“The book before us contains the matured opinion of a physician who has long and successfully practised among us. 
We thank the author for having condensed so much valuable matter into so small a compass. His style is clear and terse ; 
and we may congratulate him on having produced the best treatise that has lately appeared on the subject of gout.” 


Medical Gazette. 


«Few men have the opportunities which high practice affords of studying gout, and fewer the abilities to subject its 
chemical products to a series of well-conceived experiments. In the chemical chapter of his work, Dr. Gairdner has proved 


himself to be as good a chemical philosopher 


as he is physician. 


Those who desire pleasure from the conviction that 


medicine is every day assuming more and more the form of a science, and the position of a great and useful art, will thank 
Dr. Gairdner for having shared with them the stores of his experience and knowledge on the important disease of which 


the work treats.”—Provincial Medical Journal. 


London : 


Joun Cuurcni1t, Princes-street, Soho. 





COMPLETION OF DR. CUMMING’S APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
Shortly will be published, in feap. 8vo. cloth, full gilt, price 9s. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES 


(THIRD SERIES) 


OR, LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 


By the Rev. JOHN 


CUMMING, D.D. 


Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden. 


*,* This Series is illustrated by beautiful Wood Engravings, representing the Present State of the Apostolic Churches. 
ArtTour Hatt, Virtvz & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 





CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary, 
N 


ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 23 Pall Mall, I jenien. 
Chairman—Rey. GEORGE POCOCK, L.L.B. 
Deputy- Garnen—iian RICHARD EDW ARD HOWARD. 
And Ten other Directors. 


Lowest rates of premium consistent with safety. Age in all cass 
admitted, and appearance before the Board dispensed with o 
polic disp puted unless obtained by fraud. On policies for the whole 
of life only one-half the premium required ne paid, the 
remainder can stand as a debt on the policy, or ap econ 
pleasure. This is the only office affording so great an 
combined with such low rates of premium, Lapsed policies revived 
within one year without fine, and very moderate rates for unhealthy 
climates, Policies i in the hands of a third party, by paymentofs 
small extra premium, ean be rendered absolute, so as not to be 
Vitiated by any act of the life assured, a aes important matter to 
persons holding policies as security for d 

Endowments for Children on unusua ally in ourable terms. 

Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life 
Age 30 | Age 35 Age # 


“$2 09 41 5 8 





Age 15 | Age2o | 


£1 8 2| £111 


Age 25 | 
7 | £15 


Proposals passed daily. Prospectuses, &c. sent to any part of the 
em Es and every information aitorde dby Aaa SPENCER 
P. PLUME 1R, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall Mall. 


N “OR TH BRITISH INSURANCE 
4 COMPANY. _ Established - 1809, and incorporated by ' 
Royal Charter. London Offi w Bank- buildings, City, au 
10, Pall Mall East ; Chief Office, 64, NP ines «street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, 1, 000,004, fully subscribed. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.@. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chaivman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—F rancis Warden, Esq. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F. B.S. 
Assurances effected by this Company with or without participle 
tion of profits. On the participation scale, four-fifths (or % 
cent.) of the profits are divided among the assured. ‘ 
Policies on the Participating Class effected before the Sist 
December next, participate in the profits of the year, sharing & 
the Septennial Division at the 31st of December, 1851, in a 
to the sum insured and the number of annual premium: a 
The bonus when declared is immediately vested, and does 
depend on the party surviving a longer period. rm 
he bonus added to policies at the last division of profits on 
aur of ae 1844, averaged 40 per cent. oD the premiums 
is t e septennial peri 
a a Fd rates and every information may be obtained at t 
ts) omy the company as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
t, Bank, Lo’ 
B foMPANT, 2 npowered ty aS Special "act of "Parliament 
‘This Institute and is so consti uted as to afford the benefits of 
ath Vict. cAP: in their “rallest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
wet meate® — and accommodation than are usually 
Mpere to to the Publi ther with the large and con- 
ie ample Subscribed Capital, toget from the P remiums on up- 
clicks affords complete Security to the Assured ; 
~ ene the Company's eran ey he ae enabled 
. lvantages to Policy-holders, as wi 
om her unmua advants and to the varied and exten- 
e ieee by Te wien be have been com <b with great care and labour, 
o tit 
=o Une Of EE MORRISON, Kesident Director. _ 


> Ww 
PERIAL LIFE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
* No, 1, Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 1820, 
rman—Jobhn Horsley Palmer, Esq 
yo Chairman—Charles Cave, yy 
fths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, upon a plan peculiarly advantageous to parties 
oe insure at an early period of life. The next Division will take 
in 1851, and will extend to Policies now being effecte 
we Profits added to many of the oldest Policies are sufficient to 
etingu he future Premiums. 
sn ll the Premium from the commencement may remain 
on credit, by — 1,500, may be insured on payment of a Pre- 
ium for 1,04 
i come of the Company exceeds 100,000, and the 
"tie mn, Inco from the commencement 750,00. 
Tasarances, omnes participation in Profits are granted at re- 
duced Pre 6 
nd further information may be had at the Chief 
“foes a at the Branch. Otiee, a Pall Mall, i of the 
gents. ‘ SAMUEL INGALL, ‘Actuary. 


the Direct 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


yond 
Charles Bell » Esa. Chairman, 
sford, Es oseph Hoare, Esq. 
Willen Deiton, Et sq. oat Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell botivere | Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Harry Chester, Ese . 

Pepys Ux oll, | Henr} Littledale, Esq. 
ee, + cher ~~ George Ww ae Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, ‘a. | Brice Pearse, Esc _ 2 
Russell Ellice, E 4 | Charles Kichiard 1 ole, Esq. 
William Franks, | Lambert Pole, E * 

William R. Hamilton, wg Henry Rich, Esq. P. 

(apt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. | Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY por +e erry a. , 
beg to inform the public that the olders 0 

BL wm ith this Society are entitled to participate in the 
profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
Rates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadueedle-street, 
london, or of any of the Agents of the Socie' .? 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Offices. ’ 

Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average Of the dif- 
ferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per 
‘Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 


Society. 
TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin; and 
splanade, Hamburgh. 
Instituted a.p. 1714 
LLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHAKRINGTON, "Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, and Profits returned 
on Septennial Policies. 
A. LIFE BONUS OF THE YEAR 1848, of two-thirds of 
he profits of the LIFE DEPARTMENT, has been this day 
declared; and, with the exception of a reserve of 20,( (to_accu- 
mulate towards the next bonus, in 1855), is payable upon and with 
thesum insured, at the rate of il, 108, per Cent. per annum for the 
last Seven Years, on Policies effected in Great Britain upon the 
Profit system, and according to the number of Annual Premiums 
paid on each since the last declaration. This addition is equal to 
more than 50. per Cent. on the Premiums upon the average of 
Lives between the Ages of Twenty and Forty, and 33. per Cent. 
upon those between Twenty and Sixty. 
The following will show the amount of Bonus on Policies for 
100, according to the ages of the Lives when assured. 
Agewhen AmountofPremium Bonus 
‘lic: received for for the 
fected. last Seven Years. metas. peanvenmenh.en 
" 9 5 eing abo’ ) 
Manvvsree 10m, 260, 104. 105L. { such amount of Premium. 
..168L. 58. 10d.........105. Being 60 per cent. ditto. 
1861, _ L ...105l, Being 55 per cent. ditto. 
be ...1054, Being 50 per cent. ditto. 
be 7. 42 2d, ........ 1058, Being 45 per cent. ditto. 
_tth February, 1849, ______s THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. _ 
Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN A 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. | John Knill, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin. , Esq. F.R.S. | Charles Puiilios _ 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Suttonx 
Sidney Gurney, . | 0 B. Bellingham W oolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. | Esq, 


Auditors. 


Anthony Dunlop, Esq. ; ; he. mes P. Jones fee: ; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
¢ Sg Sq. 





Messrs. Barnard, Barnard & “Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
ondon ; London and Soanty. Banking Dempeng. 
Physicians—Aych. Billing, M.D. F T. W. Jones, M.D. 
—James Farish, Esq.; John has Esq. F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq. Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half- yearly, or otherwise 
Temain on credit, Parties going ro th he East or 
are assured at very 

many other yt ~ ty p- — 
Advances are made to assurers on undoubted personal and other 
en Station is requested to the detailed Prospectuses of 


a portion * may 
Ww = Indies, &c. 
oo 





WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

MPANY, 8,- Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George- sak Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dublin. 


Dire ctors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Charles Graham, head Deputy-Chairman, 

Hi. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. William Railton, Esq. 

c ‘harles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

».Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

p. G. Henriques, Esq. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement ; 

ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,0007. 

In 1841 the Compene added a Bonus of 24. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
a time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840 ; 

hat date to the 3lst of December, 
added at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1 

The Bonus thus added to Policies from March, Teh, to the 31st 
of December, 1848, is as — 


and from 
1847, 24 per — 3 ng annum was 





Sum added Sum added 
Time Assured. | * hong to Policy 
1. in 1848, 


= Sum 
Assured. | 4 pa a 





£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 ae ~ 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 
5,000 300 0 
5,000 100 0 
5,000 i pan 
5,000 7 on 
5,000 2 years 


£7 87 £6,470 
6,287 1 
6,087 
5,887 
5,675 
5,450 
5,225 


The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 

only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 

surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 

a the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ondon. 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 


cial Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vic. cap. 20, and 10th Vic. cap. 1. 62, 
King William-street, London. —" One Million, 











ector: 

George Bousfield, Esq Cc harles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Challis, & Al d, | Thomas Piper, Esq. 

acob G. Cope, Esq. peenee B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. P. Villiers, M. roe 
Joseph F letgher- Esq. Saeen Ww ilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

Auditors. 

Joseph Dawson, Esq. Wm. Hunter, jun. Esq._ George Meek, Esq. 
Secretary—Thos. Price, Esq. L..L.D. ctuary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. payable at Death, 
25 | 30 | 35 | w | 45 
£116 3 | £2 15 | £2 7 8 | £215 7 | £3 6 O 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT -— All business relating to 
Life Assurances, Deferred ony and Family Endowments, 
transacted on the most liberal 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT. “Houses. furniture, stock in 
trade, mills, merchandise, shipping in docks, and risks of all 
descriptions, insured at moderate rates, and no charge made for 
policies transferred from other offices. 

Loans of 1,000. and under advanced on personal security and the 
deposit ofa life policy. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 


ROVIDENT LIFe OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXC MANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,765, 000. 














President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Capt. W. John Willianss Deputy-C hairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Thea Wi 
H. Blencowe 7 George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. he Rev. James Sherman, 
William Judd, Es: Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. arthur > Kinnaird. William wey the a Esq. 
n A.B t, Esa., 
Physician 23 4 Hache, M.D. F.5.5., 29, “ Epper Montaguestret, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE pRorits ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 








Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 

£12: 222 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Examples of B Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Dee | Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. Insured. 





£2500 
1000 
1000 


1806 
1811 
1818 | 


£79 10 Tixtinguished | _— 
2 ditto 


33 1 
34 16 10 ditto 





| Total with Additions, 
| to be further increased. 


£1882 21 


Policy | iS) Bonuses 
~ Date. | Insured. | added. 


521 | 1807 £952 12 1 | 
1160 5 6 


1174 | 1810 

3392 | 1820 3558 17 8 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Peace. at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 





£900 
1200 
5000 





advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one w ill prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 

repared ty AMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great | 
Raseelt -street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
rt dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 


ful ar. in 
Kk. with the most delicate stomach. 


preparation wi 





OCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- | 


stance, contains a bland ofl, The oil in this Nut has one | 


‘THE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, uest the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WA TCHES, which are 
manufactured by themselvesin their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 


selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Byery 
watch is warrant 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by Sictines appeint- 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 

ror of Russia, most respectful} swlicits from the at an 
inspection of his extensive STOC WATCHES and po eee 
embracing all vn Tele mene tsaprovementa, at the most econo- 

mical charges. L: 





old Watches, with gold dials, ed weet in 
four holes. 8 on yg ts with . oe e 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guin arran’ b- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, Sewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— E. INT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





Grey Goose Feathers, 1s. per Ib. 
Bed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 


H* AL & SONS’ present Prices are:— 


Poultry cnenwasetaeeeneeh 


’ 


r; 4 Best Grey 008 «0 000+ 00.00 
1 0| White dit 
Foreign ditto 1 6! Best Dantaic ditto... 
Purified by Steam ao warranted sweet and free from dust. 
Hea & Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to 
Factory, 196, TOTTEN HA M-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, 


N ECHI’S ELEGANCIES FOR PRESENTS 
AND USE.—The greatest variety for Ladies and Gentle- 
men at MECHI’S MANUFACTORY and EMPORIUM of 
ELEGANCE, 4, Leadenhail- street, London, where may be suited 
the Economist and saxuriows. Bagatelle ie Bl. 108, to 151.5 
Writing Desks, 8s. 201; Dressing Cases, 15s. to 100d ; Work 
Boxes, 58. to 300. ; aoeten Writing Cases, 10s. to 71. ; ditto an 

Dressing Case, 4. to 251.; Tea Chests, 78. 6d. to SL ; Envel 
6s. to 7; Inkstands in’ Wood, Bronze, and Pa 
71; Papier Maché Work Tables, 62. 108. to 251. 
r set ; Work and Cake Baskets, 10s. to 4’ ; 
to 3l.; Hand Screens, 10a. to 4l. 108, ; Pole Sereens, 21. 5a. to 41. 
Netting Boxes, Card Boxes, Ladies’ Companions,in Pearl, She! 
Papier Maché and Leather, Ladies’ Scent Cases and Toilet Bott) 
Ladies’ Card Cases, Chess Boards and Men, Elegant Papier Mac! 
Chess Tables, Gold and Sliver Pencil Cases in soe se variety, good 
Tooth Brushes, 6d. each, Cases of Plated and Silver Desse rt Kunves 
and Forks, Sheffield Plate, Splendid Table Cutlery, warrauted 
Razors and Strops, 38. 6d. each; Sporting Knives, and 
description of Fancy ye Witha vaaeny of other Articles, of of 
which Catalogues may be had gratis. fechi manufactures 
ornament if on his own premises, the quality of every article is 
warrante 


\ ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroug into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs not comi: 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pa: 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penes 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The uine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispe nsing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and VK ee the aruey 9 genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


——s r . 
EAFNESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that it reste 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation ee singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that p con could be 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPE E8. —8. 
Pice B. r daaiated Aurists and Opticians, 39, ionic. 
Piccad ily. 














FAIR COMPLEXION.—TO THE LADIES 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 


1OCK BURN’S ORIENTAL BOTANICAL 
/ PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 

moving blotches, pimples, freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
neous eruption of the skin. After one egolicetion « of the Botanic 
Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a won- 
derful change will at once be perceived, and in ies course of a few 
days the Complexion will assume a beautiful roseate appearance. 
The Extract to apply is of a most cgvesable nature, ana the first 
application will prove its surprising effi 

Prepared and sold wholesale and heey ny the sole Proprietors, 
mn... H. J. Cockburn, and Barclay & Sons, Forrimeten-theem, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, with full directions 
for use; also by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Keating, St. oe 
Churchyard ; Prout, 229, d; Hannay & Co ford- 
Serects Butler & Co. 4, Cheapside ; and all other Che A. Ky in the 
Kingdom. 

To be had also of the Chemists, Cockburn’s celebrated RING- 
WOR M LOTION, price Qs. 43. and 10s. per bottle. 

Copy of a recent testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
Extract :— 

St. James's, London, March 4th, 1849. 

Miss de Winton presents her compliments to Mr. Cockburn, and 
begs to state, and thank him at the same time, for the complete 
success she derived from only two bottles of his Botanic Extract, 
and it was quite the means of removing the eruption on her 
with which she had been previously troubled. 


AX ESTABLISHED FACT that HOLLO- 
WAY’'S PILLS are ao certain Cure for DROPSY.—Mrs. 
Jane Thomas, housekeeper to a nobleman, residing at the wow 
end, had been predisposed for years to this insidious disease 
although she had received the best advice from the most skilful of 
the faculty, yet all their efforts proved fruitless in checking its 
baneful effects on her constitution, which aapeenel to be “ dly 
declining. In this hopeless state ‘she commenced taking I cile: 
way’s P fils, and, to the utter astonishment of herself and all th 

| family, this wonderful medicine has effected @ perfect cure. Fe 
| males at the preridion etait should always have recourse to these 
aan Pills,—Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Hollo- 

| way # establishment, 244, Strand, London, 











THE ATHENEZUM 


CNoyv, 
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ext week, 8vo. 5s. sew 


N ed, 
HE AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPO- 
SITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for the year 1850. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 145, 
for OCTOBER, 62. 
AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW, No. 7, 
for OCTOBER, 5a. 
HUNT'S MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE and 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW for OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. 
SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
No. 23, 52. 
rth Geo. P. Putnam (late Wiley & Putnam), American 
Literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 
This day, post 8vo. &8. cloth, “ 
LARENCE;; or, a Tale of our own Times. 
By Miss SEDGWICK. Author of ‘ Hope Leslie,’ &c. 
LOS GRINGOS; or, an Inside View of 


MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili 
i Post 8vo. 103. 6d, cloth. 


and Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise. 
London: Geo. P. Putnam (late Wiley & Putnam), American 
Literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE DU TCHMAN’S 
FIRESIDE.’ 
‘THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By J. K. PAULDING. Author of ‘Westward Ho!’ &c. 








2 vols. post Svo. 12s. cloth. 3 
i ion : Thomas Delf, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all Book- 
sellers. 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR OWEN. 
N THE ARCHETYPE and HOMOLO- 
GIES of the VERTEBRATE SKELETON, vo. 1848. 
Two folding Plates and Twenty-eight Woodcuts. Price 10s. 
On the Nature of Limbs. 8vo. 1849. Three 
Plates and Eleven Woodcuts. Price 6s. 
On Parthenogenesis, 8vo. 1849. One Plate. 
Price 5s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in roan tuck, with gilt edges, price 63. 

DCOCK’S ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK, 
for the year 1850; with Almanack, Diary, new and useful 
information ; new Statistics of Railways; the new Standing 
Orders, with Plans; Conway Tubular Bridge, with engraved Sec- 
tions ; Comparative Value of Coals; Tables of Weights and Mea- 
sures, Squares, Cubes, and Koots; Mensuration , Steam-engines ; 

Hydraulics, Heat, Weight and Strength of Materials; &c. % 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshal! & Co. ; and G. Hebert, $8,Cheapside. 


Just published, Part 2, price 1s. 6d. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 
according to ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
*Rules Lad ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 


Manuscripts. 





Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


On the 24th, in Two Volumes, crown Svo. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PETER THE CRUEL. 


By M. MERIMEE. 
From the French, with Nates. 


Il. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


By MISS RAIKES. 


Il. 
On the 26th, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 14. 1s. 


THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN 
GIANTS : 


SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 


By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Librarian of Sion College. 


v. 


4n the 28th, in crown 8vo. price 68. neatly bound, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
MR. PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Concluding ‘The REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA.’ 
#N.B. Mr. Prescott’s Historical W. i ¢ eted in Ei 
Seoathiy Vln 's Historical Works will be completed in Eight 
v. 
On the 28th, complete in One Volume, neatly bound, price 3e. 6d. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S 


OLLA PODRIDA, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@— 


INTERESTING NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 10s. 6d. each bound, 


LIVES OF 


THE PRINCESSES 
OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By Mary Anne Everett GREEN, 
Editor of the * Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.’ 


The very title of this work can scarcely fail to benpea for it a 
hearty welcome. Royal Biographies, unfolding the domestic life 
of those who are usually only seen through the veil of stately cere- 
monial, are always perused with interest, particularly if their sub- 
jects have been comparatively unknown. The present series of 
Memoirs, extending through many centuries, comprises only one 
individual—Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Daughter of James I.— 
of whom a biography has hitherto been published ; indeed, little 
more is generally known of the English Princesses than their 
names and marriages. To bring to light from the obscurity in 
which they have so long been involved the private as well as public 
lives of these illustrious ladies is the object of the present work. 
The biographies embrace the most go periods of English his- 
tory, and as the marriages of these royal ladics carried them into 
foreign lands, the reader will be introduced into almost every 
Court of Europe. 





PEPYS’ DIARY 


AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS OF 
CHARLES II. AND JAMES II. 


Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE, 
NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With the Omitted Passages Restored, numerous Additional Notes, 
and a General Index. Now ready, complete in 5 vols. with Illus- 
trations, 10s, 6d, each bound. 

“ These volumes of Pepys’ famous journal, in their present com- 
plete form, contain much attractive novelty. They will supply not 
only ourselves, but many a successor, with inexhaustible matcrials 
for reflection, reference, and observation. Without making any 
exception in favour of any other production of ancient or modern 
diarists, we unhesitatingly characterize this journal as the most 
remarkable production of its kind which has ever been given to 
the world. Pepys paints the Court, the Monarch, and the times, 
in more vivid colours than any one else. His Diary makes us com- 
prenmne the great historical events of the age, and the people who 

ore a part in them, and gives us more clear glimpses into the true 
English life of the times than all the other memorials of them 
that have come down to our own.”— Edinburgh Review. 


THE 
MAID OF ORLEANS. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Aurnor of ‘ WuirTerriars,’ ‘OwEN TUDOR,’ 
&e. 3yols. (Vow ready.) 


“In this effective romance, the whole history of Joan of Arc is 
told with admirable skill and dramatic effect."—John Bull, 


ERNEST VANE. 


By ALEXANDER Bar.ire Cocnrang, M.P., 
Author of ‘ Lucille Belmont.’ 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

“* Ernest Vane’ is of high merit as a production of genius. The 
work is,in parts,surpassingly beautiful. It is rich in imagery, 
almost exhaustless in observation. It deals with passion in its in- 
tensity,and not unseldom penetrates the darkest recesses of the 
human heart. Its pages abound with brilliancy of thought and 
depth of feeling.”—Morning Post. 


SIR J. ALEXANDER’S 
ACADIE; 


Or, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 
BRITISH AMERICA, 

2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 

“ Replete with valuable information for the English soldier, the 
English settler, and the English government ; with various charms 
of adventure and description for the desultory reader.” 

Morning Post. 


PASSACES IN THE LIFE 
Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND, 


OF SUNNY SIDE. 
Written By HERSELF. 
3vols. (Just ready.) 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 








r THE LAW OF STORMS.—The PROGRE 
of the DEVELOPEMEN 
the VARIABLE WINDS; with the Practical 4 Sy RMS sag 
Subject to NAVIGATION. By Lieut-Colonal Wipe pstiea ty 
C.B. F.R.S. of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Pri LIAM RE 
John Weale, 50, High Hetbor ee 
NOW READY AT ALL THE Lipnanio~ 
In 2 vols. post 8yo, eee 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 
’ 











his * Task,’ has given more 
scenery. His‘ Summer Day 
Tait's Magazin, 

“ Weare glad to see that at length Mr. Aird has collected hi 
scattered poems intoa volume. He has subjected them to may 
improving touches, and has added some new pieces introduced by 
a tragedy of the highest poetic merit, and distinguished by mn 
of dramatic art than he had previously proved himself to poses 
It isa precious volume. .In it we have the neblest | 
the earth that ever inspi poet 
under every variety of aspect in the sky of 
and harmonized with whatever is grand, trag 
in the strange developements of human life, a Ta) 
appearances and influences from the two opposite realms of th 
spiritual world.”—Hogg’s Instructor. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold y 
all Booksellers. 





‘ Now Completed, 
(CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION FOR THE 
) PEOPLE. 
New and Improved Edition. 
2 vols. cloth boards, price 16s. ; in 24 Parts at7d.; 
or in 100 Numbers at 14d. each. 


HAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND 
ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 
To this Series of Books ron Tue Prope has just been added, 
GERMAN LITERATURE, 
By JOSEPH GOSTICK. 
In Two Parts, price is. each ; or in One Volume, cloth boards 
price 28. 6d. 


(CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Just published, 
TRUE HEROISM, AND OTHER STORIE 
Price One Shilling. 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; D. Chambers, Glasgow; W.3 
Orr & Co. Amen-corner, London ; and sold by all Booksellers 


| UILDINGS and MONUMENTS, Mode 

and Medieval. Edited by GEO. GODWIN, F.B.S, Pele 
of the Institute of Architects, Corresponding Member of seven 
Societies. Part IV. of this work, price 2s. 6d. is now ready, ot 
taining Views of Ware Church, Hertford—Hungerford : 
beth Suspension Bridge—New Front of Buckingham Palace—Fir 
place in the Palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, at Dijon—All Saas 
Church, St. John’s Wood—The Interior of the House of Lani 
the Throne, the Victoria Lobby, the Reporters’ Gallery, a 
Ground Plan : with descriptive letter-press and numerous 
Published at the Office of the Builder, 2, York-street, Com 
garden; or by order of any Bookseller. 








s, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, nt 

county of Middlesex, nter, at his office No. 4, Took’s Cm 

Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew, in the saidcounty at 
ublished by Joun FRANcrIs, of No. 14, Wellington-street? 

n the saidcounty, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington-streetsi 

said ; and sold by al) Booksellersand Newsvenders.—Ages™ 

ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bel] & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [RBLsm 





Messrs. Jones & Matthews, Dublin,—Saturday, November!0, 1s 


YUM 


Or, LIGHTS AND SHADES OF COUNTRY LIFE. Forthe 
By the Author of ‘ Raby Rattler,’ * Rowland Bradshaw; g¢ - 
“Mr. Hall isa bold racy writer. He tack! i Pa — 
in good old times a Fielding, or a Smollett, ould aaa 
° : New 
“ A body of very pleasant reading for th -coal Monti, f 
that are coming.”— Bell's Life. ait — fire Cvening 0 
- ang ey is § an absorbing kind.”—John B f 
“ Mr. Hall is excelle y few writers ; while hi Examit 
and his touches of natural homely feeling must be sskast tae Fort 
by ali who have read his works.”—Sunday Timea, 
William Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street, 
y > 7. Atmecure oe Fort 
A NTIQU ITIES of IONA, ARGY LESHIRE 
4 Shortly will be published, Fifty-two Lithographic Plates 
the Tombs and other Remains in this Celebrated Island ‘ Some 
accompanying a ito. price One Guinea. As a } M Nor 
number of Copies will be struck off, early application j ime es 
» Messrs. Day & Son, Lithographers to the 
Lincoln's Inn-fields; or to Mr. Bain, Bookseller R 
who will receive Subscribers’ names. 5 
at Next week will be published, p 
NNALS OF THE PENINSULAR cay ™2 
By THOMAS HAMILTON Ee made. 
iv MAS HAMILTON, Esq., late of the x i 
Author of ‘Cyril Thornton,’ * Men and Manners in Ame, say ie 
gis Se. _* ano ~ augmented, by FREDERICK = 
MAN, Esq., Author of * Pe Sce 
ee 1., Author © eninsular Scenes and Sketehes _1,0k 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londop 
vette : . R 
‘ . In 8vo, price 58, cloth, _ G 
7 HE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMA A 
AIRD. mo 
bo Opinions of the Press, aus 
“Our remaining space shall be given to the notice of a poet pd 
the grave and earnest school, less known to English readers thy = 
the above, but deserving that attention hardly less than a 
greatest of them... ..Aird’s leading qualities are originality, mi : A 
and faithful reflection of Nature, a certain literal forces of & 
tion which becomes almost painful in its stern rasping fidelity, == 
general manliness of manner and style, and an all-pervading giz = 
of religious reverence. The recently-issued volume of his ei Bra, 
lected poems includes ng elaborate tragedy, full of powerty! Brid 
writing, and those fine Scripture pieces, * Nebuchadnezzar and th Belfi 
* Demoniac,’ * Herodion’ and * Othuriel,’ which, besides his marre. Bi : 
— . porirs. —— on ne See constitute his leading Cort 
claim to poetical distinction.”— Briti rterl, vi 
on Campbell and the ‘Modern Poets). a oe Care 
“A volume of genuine and transcendent poetry. Gan 
most striking qualities are originality, truth to nature, = 
of imagery, and power of language. He possesses an eye of hij tN 
own, a forging mint of his own, a spirit and a style of his on, Dul 
You never trace him in the track of any other author. Heis » 
echo, but a native voice. He has been most minute in his obsern. ~ 
tions of nature; and not Thomson in his ‘ Seasons,’ nor Cor or oy 
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